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EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE. 


For ONE HUNDRED NEW SUBSCRIBERS, One Family Sew- 
ing Machine, full cabinet, folding cover, with hemmer, 
‘feller, braider and self-sewer, mahogany, fancy finish, 
price $200. This is a beautiful piece of turniture, and 
in addition to the folding cover, already described, it 
opens at the back to admit of a free circulation of air. 
It has a full nest of drawers, waich will be found very 
nseful. 

For FIF ry NEW SUB3RIBERS, One Family Machine, balf- 
cabinet, with hemmer, teller, braider and se't. sewer. 
Table, with moulding and paneled cover, French polish. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


For 100 Subscribers, an elegant Solid Gold American 
Waltham Watch, Fall Jewelied, Pateut Lever, Hunting- 
Case. Price, $10’. 


For 75 Subscribers, a Fine Solid Gold, Full Jewelled, 
Haating-Case Laiy’s Watch, boautifully enamelled. 
Price, $75, 


For 40 Subscribers, an elegant American Waltham 
Watch, Solid Silver Hunting Case, Expansion Balance, 
Four Holes Jewelled—P. 8S. Bartlett. Price, $40. 


For 30 Subscribers, a fine Solid Silver Hunting-Case, 
Fall Jewelled, Patent Lever Watch. Price, $30. 


For 20 Subsoribers, a fine Sclid Silver Waltham Watch 
Wm. Eliery. Price, $20. 


These Watches are from the well-known establishment 
of Messrs. BENEDICT BROS., keepers of the city time, 
and are put up ready for shipment, aND GUARANTEED BY 
Turm. The prices named are the lowest New York re- 
tail prices. 


Any person revewing their subscription and sending 
the name of one new subscriber, we will give a 
Conant’s BInpDER, or a likeness ofj either of the tollow- 
ing persons: MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, FRANCES 
WRIGHT, LUCRETIA MOTT, ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, ANNA E. DICKINSON, or SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY. 


Every person renewing their subscription and sending 
the names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we will give a 
copy of either of the following works : 


REBECCA ; OR, A WOMAN’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. Caromine FatrFigLp Corsin. ** Dedicated 
to John Stuart Mill for his noble effcrts in behalf of 
Woman's Entranchisement."’ 


WHAT ANSWER ? 
A Story of Today. By Anna E. Dicxtnson. 
COUNRTY HOMES 
and how to save money. By S. Epwarps Topp. 
KELLOGG@’3 “NEW MONETARY SYSTEM.” 
aa =In all eases the money must be sent with the 


PETITION FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





(Every person receiving a copy of this petition is 
eafnestly desired to put it in immediate and thorough 
circulation for signatures, and return it signed, to the 
office of the Woman’s Suffrage Association of America, 
37 Park Row, Room 20, New York.] 


To the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
Congress Assembled : 


The undersigned citizens of the State of —— 
earnestly but respectfully request, that in any 
change or amendment of the Constitution you 
may propose, to extend or regulate Suffrage, 
there shall be no distinction male between men 
and women. 


NAMES. | NAMES. 





Rapicat Peace Mertine or THE UNIVERSAL 
Peace Union, Washington, D. C., the day fol- 
lowing the National Woman’s Suffrage Conven- 
tion, ‘Thursday, January 21st, 1869. Prominent 
speakers will be present. 
AtFreD H. Love, President. 

Lucretia Mott, Levi K. Joslin, Josephine 8. 

Griffing, and others, Vice-Presidents. 








Nationa, Woman’s Surrrace ConvENTION.— 
Let all the friends of Equal Rights for Women 
gather at Washington next Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, the 19th and 20th inst., and make it 
truly a Nattonat Convention. 





Freperick Dovatass, Esq., wil! lecture on 
Monday evening, January 18th, at the Cooper 
Institute, at 8 o'clock, for the benefit of the 
Tennessee Manual Labor University. Subject : 
‘¢ William the Silent.” The Hon. Frederick A. 
Conkling will preside. 





Tuer is to be a mass meeting out West, we 
think at Mendota, lllinois, under the auspices 
of the Universalists of that state, headed by the 
efficient Mrs. Livermore, to raise money to 
erect a ladies’ boarding hall for Lombard Uni- 
versity (a college in Gulesburg, Iil., where in- 
dividuals are educated according to the quality 
of their brain, not because of the sex to which 
they belong). 





Mrs. Pazse M. Ketsey is now in Washing- 
ton, canvassing Congress and the city. 

Mrs. M. H. Briyxeruorr is still at work in 
Towa, at last date was at Marshalltown. She re- 
ports Iowaall alive on the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion. 





Georcr Francis Tram gives the first lecture 
of his course at Cooper Institute, Friday even- 
ing, the 15th inst. As there is to be an admis- 
sion fee of 50 cents, the thousands who failed 
to gain entrance at his reception the 5th inst., 
may hope for a chance to, see and hear this 





nawes. 


WOMAN AS INVENTOR. 





NO Iv. 


A tiTtLe work entitled ‘‘ How to Obtain Let- 
ters Patent,” makes the statement that although 
great inventions bring fame, yet small ones are 
the most profitable ; and in proof says, the in- 
vention of a new ink gained its fortunate pros 
prietor sixty thousand dollars, while a chimney 
spring brought in fifty thonsand dollars a year. 

Tn small inventions woman has been fully 
represented, although but seldom to her profit. 
She has suggested, and her suggestion has been 
acted upon, but boi! the money and the fame 
arising from it have gone to another. 


Conversing once with a stove manufacturer 
of Troy, he asserted that the greatest improve- 
ment he ever met in stoves, was the invention 
of awoman. “Did she patent it?” I asked. 
‘*No,” he replied, ‘‘she didn’t ; but a certain 
man did, and made asight of money from it, 
too.” 


But woman is waking to her own interest, 
In a Troy paper of recent date mention was 
made of an auxiliary Stove Chamber recently 
invented and patented by a Mrs. Hawks, and 
manufactured at the Empire Foundry of that 
city, which was so great a success that since its 
introduction last Spring, two thousand have 
been sold, a greater number than was ever be- 
fore sold of a new stove in the same length of 
time. Another extensive foundry of Troy owes 
its immense pecuniary success to the genius o 
a woman applied to a small article. 

It has sometimes b2en tauntingly said to wo- 
man that she had no mechanical genius, as, if 
she had it, the sewing-machine would have 
been her invention, instead of man’s ; yet thein- 
vention of a peculiar horse-shoe to which this 
foundry owes its success, was a much more 
unlikely one, in the eye of the world, to have 
been made by a woman, than was the sewing- 
machine to have been made by a man. 

As Minerva taught man to manage the horse, 
it seems but a fitting sequence that one of her 
sex should place upon his foot an improved 
shoe. Had it not been for envious strikes by 
the company’s blacksmiths, this cheaper and 
improved shoe would now be used by all the 
street rail-roads in New York city. 

Selfish greed and dishonest restrictions have 
always wrought their work most effectually upon 
the weak and legally unprotected portion of 
community. 

’Tis to the genius of a French woman that the 
world owes the invention of the  manikin. 
Through the instrumentality of this image of 
nature, the science of physiology has been wide- 
ly spread among the people, and the laws of 
health made familiar to every household. 

When mankind fully learn the mystery of 
their bodies,‘ and observe the connection be- 
tween diseases of the soul and body, we can be- 
gin to hope for a purer morality. 

‘* Know thyself,” applies not enly to the soul, 





special creation of the nineteenth century. 


but to the body likewise, We are commanded 
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to keep the temple of our bodies pure for the 
indwelling of our)God, and no equal aid toa 
knowledge fitting us to preserve their purity, 
can be found outside of the Manikin. Madam 
DaCoudray, belonged to a family pre-eminent, 
through successive generations, for its knowl- 
edge of medicine, and a relative of hers, Madam 
‘Louise Borgeois, was, during the seventeenth 
century, a successful Parisian midwife ; and not 
only wrote a work which totally changed the 
m>thod of treating certain diseases from which 
her own sex are the sole sufferers, but she also 
invented delicate obstetrical instruments. Such 
was her standing that to one of her medical 
works the great La Place attached an essay of 
his own. Many other surgical instruments in- 
vented by woman might be mentioned, but as 
Mrs. Dall in a work of ner own has brought 
them before the public, I do not deem it neces- 
sary. 

Not only have delicate surgical instruments 
owed their invention to women, but also deli- 
cate mathematical instruments ; and that, from 
the time of Hypatia down to Caroline Herschel 
and Mary Somerville. 


The close reader of ancient history will find 
that many works evincing profound mathemat - 
ical knowledge, have also owed their existence 
to the inventive genius and directions of wo- 
men ; and even at the present day, the French 
government has employed a woman in an ex- 
tended drainage, upon a newly invented and 
successful system of her own. The deep sea 
telescope owes its origin to the genius of a 
Maasachusetis woman. 

Artificial Pearls, the making of which, though 
an ancient Egyptian art, owes its modern re- 
invention to woman. Pliny considered the art 
of imitating precious stones, the most Jucrative 
deceit ever devised by the ingenuity of man. 

But it would be futile for me to attempt to 
particularize all the inventions with which wo- 
man is credited, or to prove her claim to the 
thousands which her own false modesty, or the 
over-weening assurance of man, has denied her 

I can but refer to distaffs, spindles, needles, 
flat-irons, fluting-irons, varieties of paper, ce- 
ments and artificial marble, cosmetics, colors, 
and embroideries, for the latter of which the Sid- 
onian women, were even in the Homeric ages 
celebrated. I can but point to the domain of sci- 
ence, of art, ot household economy, to the en- 
gines of peace and of war alike, for in each and 
all of them do we find the inventive genius of 
woman has wrought. 

The arch, which in itself is the perfection of 
building, can be assigned no date back of the 
third pyramid, which was in part, or wholly, 
the work of Nitocris. This pyramid, though 


smaller than those of Cheops and Chepbrenes, 


was considered by Pliny to be much moré beau- 
tiful and wonderful than those. It was coated 
with granite, the stones of immense size, and 
bore an inscription to the effect that its lesser 
size should not cause it to be despised, but an 
examination of its greater scientific construc- 
tion should be made, when it would be found 
worthy of superior commendatiun. 

This small pyramid is 354 feet square, and 
over 200 feetim height. Modern visitors sus- 
tain the truthfulness of its inscription, as they 
state it to be the best constructed of the three 
great pyramids, and the style of work more 
costly than that of any other Egyptian pyramid. , 

The name of Nitocris occurs twice in the Turin 
papyrus, as the last sovereign of Manethio’s 
6th dynasty. The credit of building this pyr- 
amid was given, by both Eusebius and Afri- 


eanus, to Nitocris. She was described by Man- 
etho ag flaxen haired and rosy cheeked. 

Babylon, the city which, both in its material 
and spiritual signification, stands as an emblem 
of all that is great of esrth; was built by 
Semiramis, and the bricks with which it was 
built were by her orders first inscribed and then 
beautifully colored. The oldest libraries in ex- 
istence are those of clay, of which Babylon is 
the first historically mentioned one. 


The military skill of Semaramis, shown 
from her devising engines, by which the 
long protracted seige of Bactria was forced 
to a close, was not the first evidence she gave of 
inventive genius for when sent for by her hus- 
band to meet him at that place, she invented a 
garment for the journey which came to be 
known as ‘‘ Semiramis’s gown,” and was adopt- 
ed by both the Median and Persian Kings as 
an insignia of their royalty, and became one cf 
the most prized gifts and evidences of royal 
favor. 

When Haran was called upon by Ahashuerus 
to decide what should be done to the man whom 
the king delighted to honor; he, supposing 
himself to be the favored one, chose to have him 
arrayed in the royal apparel that the king was 
wont to wear, no other honor the king could 
bestow equaling in significance this one, of be- 
ing permitted to don ‘‘Semiramis’s'gown.” Even 
to this day in the Est, the caftan is the sym- 
bol of honor. 

In the traditions of the East the fame of 
Semiramis exceeds that of any preceding or 
succeeding monarch. The strength given to 
the underground passage, or tunnel, which she 
caused to be constructed under the Euphrates 
to connect her palaces on opposite sides of the 
river, was ascribed to her genius, and all mod- 
ern tunnelling can trace its origin back to Se- 
miramis. 

To all ages have been found men who have 
sirivon to defraud woman and to give themselves 
the glory properly her due. 

The subjective cause I shall endeavor to trace 
in a series of articles on Spiritual Pinlosophy 
commensed by me in * Tur Revorvrton ” last 
September, but which I have been heretofore 
hindered from continuing. 

I wish here to present an instance of this in- 
justice to woman, this absolute robbery of her 
fame so common to man, and apparently 
deemed so justifiable by the whole sex ; and in 
so doing, I shall bring before ‘my readers a 
woman, dead for centuries, whose very name is 
known to but coniparitively few, but whose 
grand works of art did much to make her coun- 
try famed as the great centre of that civiliza- 
tion, whose lizht has now spread over the 
world. 

This woman was Amun-nou-het, a queen of 
Egypt, whom Wilkinson says was “associated 
on the throne with both Thotmes II. and Thot- 
mes ITT, and appears to have enjoyed a greater 
consideration than either of them.” Wilkinson 
tells us that not only were monumeuts raised 
in her name, but she is even represented as alone 
presenting offerings te the gods. If no other 
record than this last was given of her, it 
would reveal to us her exceediugly high posi- 
tion, as the hierarchial office in Egypt was, in 
some respects, superior to the kingly. 

She reigned about twenty-two years, and dur- 
ing her hfe, Thotmes If], called one of the 
greatest of Egyptian kings, held an inferior po- 
sition, and never obtained the chief authority, 
until after her death. She is supposed to have 





been hig sister, and although his name was ad- 


mitted with hers on some of her later monu- 
ments, it was secondary to hers. 


The different Egyptian dynasties, exhibited 
in their monuments, different architectural 
types. While that to which Nitocris belonged 
can be called the pyramidal dynasty, the 12th, 
to which Amun-non-het belonged, showed its 
genius in the erection of Obelisks, 

The great obelisks at Karnak, were the most 
remarkable of her works, and were the largest 
ever erected in Thebes. One of them is still 
standing, its height is ninety-two feet, its weight 
297 tons, and it was brought distance of 138 
miles. 

On the opposite side of the hill she built a 
granite gateway to the rock-temple of Thotmes 
I, and otherwise embellished it; numerous 
other monuments were erected by her over the 
country. Hers was especially the monumental! 
age of Egypt, for during her reign and that of 
Thotmes ILI. after her, a greater number of 
monuments were erected than in any other pre- 
ceding or succeeding reign. Thotmes IIT de- 
sired the sole glory of these works, and no 
sooner was Amun-nou-het dead, than he began 
his efforts to obliterate her memory from ex- 
istence, by ordering her name effaced from all 
monuments, and his own placed in its stead. 
The persons employed in this work were not 
particular to change every necessary word, and 
monuments are seen to this day, inscribed, 
**King Thotmes she made this work for her 
father Amun.” 

Truth and justice, after the lapse of nearly 
four thousand years, have brought to light this 
base deceit, and exhibited him to the world as 
an envious, talsifying, king, who strove to build 
an architectural reputation upon the destruction 
of awoman’s fame. 

His bitter envy and hatred towards her, and 
possibly his fear that some successor vf his 
would replace her name on her monuments, 
caused him to make every effort to banish her 
memory from existence ; and he so far succeeded, 
that her name was omitted from the list of 
kings, even upon those monuments of a later 
date, by Rameses II. 

Although Wilkinson now thinks the arguments 
of the Duke of Northumberland for placing the 
Exodus, after the reign of Rimeses II, have 
greater weight than his own ef its occurring 
during the reign of Thotmes II[., we can but 
think the treatment of the Israelites was in 
keeping with the falsifying, deceptive character 
of Thotmes IlI. Even if time and research 
show him not to have been identical with the 
Israelitish Pharaoh, he is still an abiding mon- 
ument of envious meanness, and will serve as 
a type of man’s general course towards woman, 
legally and socially, during past ages, in which 
he has first denied her the right to do and when 
she has done, denied her the credit of doing. 

There is a wide field of invention yet open to 
woman. Few great inventions spring into the 
world so fully perfected as did the Cotton Gin, 
but a little improvement here, and another there, 
constitute the mass of patents. Many more of 
these are the result of accident than of care- 
ful, pains-taking thought. 

The automatic action of the valves of the 
condensing steam-engine originated with a lazy 
boy set to open and close them by hand, and 
who, ‘‘to gain time for play, instituted an appa- 
ratus of catches and strings.” 

Bat an article entitled How to Invent, in the lit- 
tle book above referred to, says: The readiest 
way to invent is to keep thinking ; * * the in- 





ventors hould cultivate habits of observation 
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e things about and see how they are 
and how improved.” i 
“Chemistry is referred to as offering a wide 
— new discoveries, as less than five per 
mt. of all patents issued are for chemical in- 
while the elements with which the 
mist can work are twelve times the number 
t the mechanic can employ. 
The names of Locusta and Tofania, infa- 
mous though they are, prove woman’s inventive 
in chemistry, as thoroughly as preced- 
Boece have shown her ability in mechanism. 
M. E. Josuyn Gaae. 
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ATCHISON, Kansas, Nov. 16, 1868. 

Dear Mrs. Stanton: We like the literary merit of 
your paper, though we are all in sympathy with the re- 
publican party. Not one woman of my acquaintance, of 
democratic tendency, desires the ballot. 

It is true that Leavenworth democrats, under the in- 
fuence of your personal presence, Train’s magnetism, 
md the Hutchinsons’ songs, did vote for Woman Suf- 
frage ; but through the remainder of the state we re- 
teived only the vote of our radical friends (who were 
mich from a sense of justice), and such democrats as they 
could induce to vote for Woman Suffrage, by voting for 
their local democratic candidates. Here, democracy 
means fossilization, Tbe rank and file of the democracy 
ate ashamed to own that they voted for woman, and the 
ladies are as quict as church mice, while those who were 
our friends from a sense of justice, are our friends to- 
day. In short, Kansas women feel that if ever we are 
entranchised, we must keep shoulder to shoulder with 
the republican party, and go in through the door they 
open for us. 

It every democrat in this state were in favor of us, they 
are now 80 hopelessly in the minority, that nothing is to 
be expected of them. Our state gave the largest majority 
Ofarfy of the states for Grant, in proportion to popula- 
tion. 

Kansas would give THE RevVOLUTION a generous sup- 
port if it were not for its democratic sympathies. 1 
inow that nothing isto be made by throwing up our 
taps very high tor either party. 

I sent four subscribers through Mrs. Fisher, and 
tould more easily have sent twenty, had the politics 
been different. 

Republican gentlemen, who favor our cause, fight the 
paper on t of the fi ial policy. 

Send me a few numbers ot Nov. 5th (as I have not yet 
given up trying for subscribers) for circulation. We 
very pacticularly like your sketch of eminent women. 

Be so kind as to consider this letter, not as the expres- 
sion of ove individual, but of many with whom I have 
‘consulted. 

Hoping that tbis will be received in the spirit which 
dictates it, which is interes! in your paper and the cause 
of woman, I am very sincerely yours, 

Mrs. H. A. MONROF. 

The trouble is not, dear lady, that these 
people think we are democrats ; for when did 
democrats advocate universal suffrage for all 
titizens, men and women, black and white ? 
But we area thorn in the side of republicans 
to urge them up to their duty. No one reading 
Tar Revo.vrtion could, for a moment, claim that 
it belonged to either party. It is anindpendent 
paper, established for the people to say what 
they think in its columns, for all sects, all par- 
es, endorsing none, caring only to find out 
What istrue. We shall try every doctrine in 
olitics and religion and hold tust only that 
hich is good. 

Of course, those people who worship idols in 
shape of certain pet ideas that they are 
aid to see tried in the crucible of reason 
nd science, will be sometimes distressed with 
m@ REvotvtion ; but for their consolation let 

say, that truth is mighty and will prevail, in 
bite of all that opposers can say and do. 

Urica, Dec. 6, 1868. 

Dear Mrs. Stanron: I raanx you for the Sun- 


World containin; the proceedings entitled Pvsi- 
which, although far from coming up to the 
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standard, are encouraging to the frionds of “ order 
and progress,’”’ as an attempt to approximate, evine- 
ing a desire and design to apply scientific morals and 
scientific politics to the solution of social and political 
problems, instead of theological morals and theological 
politics—in other words, to supplant inspiration and 
revelation and supersede them by demonstration from ob- 
servation and experience. Surely we agree thus far. 

Bat until morals and politics become elevated to the 
rank of the Positive sciences, discord, “ bella, herida 
bella,’”’ will continue to desolate society, and render ex, 
istence a doubtful blessing if not a positive curse ; and 
therefore it is that I hail this feeble, nascent effort of 
Positivism to found a scieutitic theory of Reorganization 
as the basis of a plan of reconstructing our disorgan- 
ized social system, both in a spiritual and temporal as- 
pect—especially in the spiritual trom which the temporal 
disorgan‘zation proceeds, as an inevitable consequence- 

There can be no plan without a preconceived general 
theory—and if this is true of a railroid, or a canal, ora 
bridge, or a house, still more is it true of a social sys- 
tem. An organic general theory is the crying want of the 
hour, and I know of none except that of Auguste Comte, 
which appears to me just ‘the thing the doctor or. 
dered,’’ tor just the case we have betore us, as a spe- 
cific remedy tor our social and political evil, as effectual 
as quinine for the ague. 

As a means of geveralizing the use of this sanitary 
measure, I know of none more appropriate than to re- 
commend it to the consideration of ** the Central Commit” 
tee’’ charged with the responsibility of ameliorating the 
social and political condition of woman, by elevating her 
to the rank and dignity due to her sex. To this end, I 
respectfully beg leave to dedicate to this Committee a 
work which I propose to publish (the title-page of which 
I send enclosed) containing Comte’s general theory, and 
embracing the Positive theory of marriage, etc. 

Yours respectfully, Ruteer B. MILLER. 

The Central Committee of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Suffrage Association would feel highly 
complimented to have this noble work dedi- 
cated to them. 

We had the pleasure of meeting its author, 
whose wife is a sister of Horatio Seymour, last 
summer at the hospitable home of Geirit Smith, 
and found him a most liberal man on most 
questions, though not quite sound, according (0 
our ideas, on the subject of Woman’s Suffrage. 

Wisconstn, Nov. 27, 1868, 

My Dear Mrs. Stanton: I wrote to you some time 
ago, requesting you to inform me where I could obtain 
the best instruction in the dramatic art; also your 
opinion in regard to my becoming an actress. 

Aslam fully persuaded that I possess ability, that I 
have talent—which remark coming from myself, prcb- 
ably does not carry much weight as evidence. What 
I wish to do, is to qualify myself for some life work, 
that I may bring all my powers of mind, that God 
has lent me, back to Him with interest, and not be found, 
like the unfaithful servant whe buried his talent. The 
reason that J apply to you is, I have no liberal friends ; 
they are all so ‘‘ very ortbodox’’ that I dare not men- 
tion the subject to any of them. A remark tuat you 
made-—a regret that you expressed in Tae RevoLurion 
after meeting Charlotte Cushman —“that there were none 
to fill her place "has renewed my determination to be- 
come an eminent actress. I will consider it a special 
favor to hcar from you soon. 

T remain very truly your admirer and subscriber, 

We have received several letters asking advice 
on this point. We suppose the thing to do is 
to study Shakspeare and elocution. All kinds 
of vocal gymnastics, singing exercises, reading 
aloud, whatever will cultivate and strengthen 
the voice are indispensable. After that, a 
thorough drill by the best tragedian in the coun- 
try, and practice on his suggestions. But be sure 
you have the right kind of genius tor that pro- 
fession before you begin. If the stage is to he 
made a moral power, it can only be done by 
noble, earnest men and women conscientiously 
devoting themselves to its elevation. We know 
several young ladies in the highest ranks of so- 
ciety who are now studying for the stage. It 
would be well for you to study some of Shaks- 
peare’s plays carefully, and yive readings in your 
native town; first in your parlor, then in some 
public Hall, and thus judge of your capacity to 
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please the people. We wish some one who is 
familiar with the necessary drill would write us 
an article for the benefit of young girls, as we 
have constant application for advice in this di- 
rection. 


———— 


A SPICY LETTER FROM A VERMONT GIRL, 
BELIEVES SHE IS AS GOOD AS A BOY. 


My Dear Miss Anruonr: In times of long ago, I 
wrote to you asking information in reference to colleges 
where women were admitted. You referred me to a 
number, the St. Lawrence University among others. I 
entered this school as a sophomore on the last fall term. 
lhbad studied bard, was well prepared, and was admitted 
to be the best scholar in the sophomore class. Well, 
things went on swimmingly for a time. I was well 
liked by both teachers and pupils. 1 believed entirely 
in Woman's Rights, and so far as I had any influence, 
always threw it on the right side. This, however, 
created no dislike toward me, though the literary de- 
partment of the University is wholly negative on the 
subject—absolute'y indifferent. Well, in good time, I 
began to practice Woman's Rights. [ requested our mas- 
ter in rhetorical drill (who was also president of the 
school) to criticise me just as he,did the boys. He very 
kindly told me that he would. He did, but prefaced his 
words with this very general remark: ‘* Women labor 
under great disadvantages in endeavoring to become 
public speakers.”’ I regarded this remark as utterly un- 
civil. The St. Lawrence University professes to open its 
doors to men and women, saying that they enter on an 
‘equal footing.’’ It iuvites the patronage of women on 
this ground. I say, then, that girls are not to enter here 
to see the private hobbies of their professors paraded in 
public places. If they are to be treated as women, and 
not as babies, they are entitled to more respect than this. 
I held this one sentence, uttered by the president of the 
college, to be an insult to all womankind, It was said, I 
think, mechanically—it may be in kindvess, but for my 
own part, Iam sick of that kindness bred in a sense- 
less and unfounded egotism. Therefore, I wrote an 
essay, using this sentence as text. I send you the essay 
—wish you would print itia your paper, if you think 
best. 1 banded iv the essay for correction—was called 
to give an account of myself for daring to write any- 
thing 30 insulting. The president told me that of course 
I should not be permitted to read it—said I ought to be 
expelled for writing it—said I would be expelled fora 
like misdemeanor from any other college in the country, 
Itold him to expel me if he desired, I was perteotly 
willing. Te declined. Itold him from that time I re 
signed my position as a student of the school. 


WHO 


Perhaps you will think T ought to have remained ; but 
I could oniy have done so on condition of remaining as 
a rebel. Ido not like to live ina refrigerator without 
some strong motive for so doing, and I am fully con- 
vinced that I can win laurels in Vermont just as green 
as any that can be had at the St. Lawrence school. I do 
not wish to injure the school ; it 1s poor and young and, 
at present, inefiicient in some of its professors; yet 
some time it may bea power in the world. I would not 
like to give it less power to help itself, but J assure you, 
had I known all the details concerning it which now I 
know, | never should have entered it—details which I 
could tell you if you cared to know them—which would 
convince you that in what I say [am moved by no vul- 
gar feeling of retaliation. Perbaps you will think I was 
rash, but for my own part I think men have insulted us 
long enough. It has come on their part to be a con- 
firmed habit which I believe they will never get over till 
we meet them with a hearty rebuff. When I see men— 
men of culture and refinement, who admit (reluctantly) 
that womeu have the right to vote, the right to preach 
and lecture, do anything they will—when I see such men 
throw all tLeir influence against our obtaining the exer- 
cise of our rights, I confess I am wrathful. 

It is so unmanly, so palpably unjust, so paradoxical, 
so contradictory for them to prescribe to us our spheres, 
when they have sense and reason enough to acknowledge 
they have no right todoso, Toward them Ido not feel 
great kindness. I believe I could, with perfect com- 
posure, see them stationed on the hearih-rug and dosed 
a while with the Irish argument of a tew hearty blons 
with the kitchen poker, since they use the mental process 
with snch villainous resulis. 

Will you teil me the price of the pictures of your- 
self, Mrs. Stanton and Anna Dickinson? We wish to 
procure them. 

Wiil you please mail my paper, which you were so 
kind as to present me, to Fairfield, Vermont. I must 
thank you again for the paper. It has done me good in 
many wayg. 

I do not know whether you willapprove or disapproy 
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of my action; at any rate Ilove you deariy, and love 
you more the more I know you, and shall still elaim to 
be yours eee * 


We publish the essay in another column. It 
is evident that the girl wrote it when her teel- 
ings were at white heat. 


ABOUT THE PETITIONS. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 24, 1868. 

Deat Miss AnrHony: Hurrah for the “ Art Preserv- 
ative!’ The printers have proved their claim to the 
firet rank among “‘ mechanics,” in intelligence. Atleast 
those of Hartford have. An entire stranger, as I was, in 
that town, I could ask only my fellow-workmen, and the 
few trades-people or others with whom I dealt, to sign 
the petition for Universal Suffrage. Result: of thirty 
printers asked, eighteen planked down their names ; of 
twenty-five oth*?r ‘‘ intelligent’’ persons asked, nol one 
signed. In the Times office eight of the ten employees 
were found among the elect. All the names after the first 
eighteen, were procured likewise by a printer, Edwin P. 
Miller, whose name appears on the roll. His ideas were 
brightened by copies of Tar Revo.vrion lent him by 
Mr. W. R. Goodnough (also a signer), who is, I believe, 
one of your subscribers. I gave “the boys” all the 
Revotvurtions I could get hold of. 

Mrs. A. E. Willis, of Hartford, Conn., if a copy of the 
petition were sent her, might get some more names. I 
may get some here, possibly, it I stay long enough. 

Gustav MULLER. 
BRoDHEAD, Wis., Dec. 24, 1968, 





Editors of the Revoluiwn : 
Enciosep find 200 names, the result of two days’ 
labor in soliciting si to a petition for Equal Suffrage. 


I find a most decided change in the minds of many 
persons on the subject witbin the last year. 


Prof. C. 8. Powers, of Filmore Céunty, Minnesota, 
agitated the matter somewhat here last winter, and the 
seed by him sown has produced good fruit. I have 
taken THE REVOLUTION since its commencement, and all 
our papers are circulated iu this vicinily, and I think 
Imay send you some new subscribers when I renew 
our subscription. Every one to whom I mention the 
paper wishes a namber of i{ to read, and ours does not 
supply the demand ; should like a few extras for circu- 
lation. 

Yours for the war of ideas, J. W. Stuart, 


FAYETrevIt_e, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1868. 

My Dear Miss ANTHONY: Accompanying this leiter 
you will please find an Equal Suffrage petition with two 
hundred and thirty-four signatures, all of which, but 
twelve, were obtained in the village of Fayetteville. Can 
any of your large cities show an equal proportion of 
names to the whole population? Myself and Julia. my 
second daughter, have obtained ali bat one. I have 
sometimes said that all Fayetteville people were good for, 
in the way of reforms, was signing petitions. I have 
usually bad very good success in that, but never made 
quite the eftort 1 now have. Have met with many amus- 
ing, and some telling scenes. 

I have usually done the circulating among my ac- 
quaintance, and have been very successful in at last 
getting names which were, perhaps, refused when I first 
asked, and the petition tendered me agai. I have, in 
fact, been about giving equal rights lectures. It has 
been of more inconvenience to me than it would have 
been had I had my audience assembled together, but 
one advantage of this method has been my ability to im- 
mediately see the effect of my arguments. 

Let not Horace Greeley say of the women of Fayette- 
ville that they do not wish to vote, for of the names to 
my petition three quarters are women. They have asked 
as loudly as they can ask for Suffrage. They wish to 
help make the laws by which they are governed. They 
wish better wages for their work. They wish a legal 
right to say how the earnings of the marital firm shall 
be used. They wish ap equal ijegal right with men to 
the contro] of their own children. 

One woman, a wealthy widow, of this place, was as- 
sessed and paid a schoo! tax of eighty dollars, while men 
of equal property with her, paid but eleven. 

One woman, whom Julia asked for her signature, dared 
not sign for fear of her husband. He, when asked for 
his name, roughly refused, saying he “ thought no more 
of that than he did of nigger’s voting.” But so 
anxious was this legaliy oppressed wife to stand on an 
equal footing, before the law. with her husband, and so 
anxious was she to give her influence in tavor of Eqgal 
Suffrage, that she made an excuse of the gate’s not open- 
ing easily, and accompapied Julia out. When at the 
gate, she said she would very much like to sign the peti- 
tion. She was in favor ot this reform, but she dared 
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On the petition you will find the names of all my 
family but little Maud. My children grow up imbued 
with the spirit of this great reform. My son is home 
from Cornell University, where he is a etudent, for the 
holidays. He has heretofore helped me in the work of 
circulating petitions, and has now added his name to 
my list. Iie had been from home but a few weeks when 
he wrote me to know if I had a spare copy of Tur Revo- 
LUTION, and if so, to send it to him. In order that he 
should not be disappointed, I sent him one of my regu- 
larly kept copies. I find he argues with his chum on 
this question of Woman's Suffrage. 

Boys just comiog into manhood, and feeling their 
new-born importance as voters, I find are usually as in- 
tolerant towards woman, as is a newly. enfranchised Irish- 
man towards “the niggers.” M. E. J. Gaar, 


BROOKFIELD, Mo., Dec. 22, 1868. 

Miss AnTHONY : I hasten to sead in the petition with 
the few signatures I could obtain. Surprising as it is, 
yet it is a fact, that women are much more reluctant to 
sign than mea. I got only one lady’s name, and she 
isalady. There is still another copy of the petition in 
the hand of a lady for signatures, which is not yet re- 
turned. 


Yours respectfully, B. J. BerveELHerm. 


Crry oF Barter Sprias, Kansas, Dec. 2, 1868. 

Susan B. ANTHONY : Enclosed you will find petition 
signed by thirty-six females and eighty-four males, and 
could get a great many more bad I time. 

We gave thirty majority for Female Suffrage in this 
precinct a year ago, and this county of Cherokee gave 
twenty-nine majority. 

We think you might give us a notice in Tue Revorv- 
TION to help our new towa and county to settle up. 

Yours truly, J.D. M‘Ciure. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


The above is a question revolving, with lightning-like 
rapidity, through the brains and hearts of thousands ot 
women in this city to-day, who see naught but misery 
in store for them, and who seek for work, even at starva- 
tion prices, in vain. What shall we do? How feed and 
clothe those who look to us for all of life, while we look 
elsewhere in vain for the power? The ‘‘ powers tbat be ’’ 
tell us “‘that work is scarce, and no prospect of better 
times this winter.”” Encouraging prospect, with coal al 
—oh, I dare not name the figures—it chills me to think 
of them ; it is sufficient to say, at the rate we are paid, 
one days wages wil! not quite buy a hodfull’’—and even at 
those prices, work is hardly to be found. 


Let me give one instance: A lady of intelligence and 
real worth lost her husband this fall, after an illness of 
eighieen months. She found, when “ accounts were set- 
tlei,”’ the wherewith to live, and care for a family, con- 
sisting of lerselt, mother-in-law, and two little girls, 
were smail indeed. Some kiud triends presented her 
with a sewiog machine ; she tricd many weeks to get 
work, and at last succeeded in getting shirts at Loci: 
cenls apiece. She worked at them some time, her mother 
doing the “ basting,” and by rising early and working 
lace, they manage] to earn seventy-five cents per day. 
Last week, upon taking the work to the shop, she was told 
**work bad shut down cntirely,’’ still out of sympathy 
for her necessities, they gave her one dozen of fine jean 
drawers, for which she received the same price as the 
shirts ; but it woald be the last. The two worked faith. 
fully at them one week ere they were completed. Two 
pair of hands—six days—six sbillings—foar hungry” 
mouths. Her next attempt was inf answer to an adver- 
tisement : ‘‘ Coat hands wanted "’ at a large “‘ Broadway 
establishment.’’ She could get linen coats, if made very 
neatly, they would pay her twenty cents apiece ; but no 
promise of steady work at those prices. 


This is by no means an isoluted cace ; neither is it the 
most aggravated. Many women have large families, and 
t is but seldom one is presented with a machine. I was 
iv a “ladies furnishing store” a few days since ; some 
adies came in to get “initial work’’ done. The pro 
prietress could not think of doing it for less than $1 per 
letter, her embroiderers charged so very high. Scareely 
had they left, when one of those high-priced hands came 
in for work. She wanted a hali doltar per letter. 
Madame held up her hands in holy horror. She would 
“ never get her money back.”” The woman finally took 
three sbillings, and before night, Madame had her profit 
of five shillings per letter in her pocket. But why mul- 
tiply cases of insufficient pay, if the work is not to be 
bad? Some say, ‘* Why there are societies for the relief 
of indigent females.’’ Yes, there are! Will one of you 
ladies, tenderly reared, never having known the world’s 
cold frown—the immense difference made between velvet 
and ermine, and calico and a woolen shaw! by these “good 





not do it tor fear of her husband, 


derly nurtured in bygone days as yourself, but whom the 
fickle wheel of fortune bas left underneath prosperity’, 
tide, iu its uncertain revolutions, and apply to the nobje 
president and directresses tor assistance? The first les. 
sons in the catechism bear small resemblance to the ordea) 
through which you are put. Your age, birth-place, num. 
ber in family, amount of education—father’s (if you ever 
had any) busiuvess, time of marriage, with many a piow 
twinge of their countenances, as if doubtful if it ever 
took place, are only the preliminaries ; as if the very 
fact of your humiliating yourself to ask aid, was not 
sufficient passport and proof of your striving against 
the evil day ; the wayof sin. Once, my dear madame 
in velvet and ermine, you encounter this most noble 
board, methinks you will never again propose society 
relief to one possessed of as fine feelings as yourselt, 
and which even poverty has not the power to deaden, 
What shall we do? The vision is by no means pleas. 
ing. Methinks many a hitherto pure-minded one, who 
bas ever held virtue as above rubies, ere this wiuter 
closes, will have, thiough fhe pitifal cry for bread of 
those she holds so dear, sacrificed that which is a true 
woman’s alli—wh ch to hold is sweeter than hfe ; and 
have entered the ‘“‘charnel house of sin,’’ which is 
oftener filled by unwilling victims of the eppressors’ greed 
than otherwise. In such cases, where will the sin rest? 
In the “last account,” who be held guilty? The wail is: 
Who will come to our relief? Brother, sistér, pastor, 
you who tel us of a good God “ who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,"’ you who sit in your palace homes 
“without thought of the morrow, wherewithal you 
shall be ted,’’ will not you aid your unfortunate sisters? 
We ask not alms ; give us work at reasonable compensa- 
tion. Assist us in crushing oppression more terrible 
than southern slavery. Cheer us with tae thought that 
“ virtue is rewarded ;’’ and no lonzer will the cry come 
up from thousands of sorrowing hearts : What shall we 
do? Workine Woman. 


BALLOT COLLECTORS. 
Editors of the Revolution: 


Jogeph, and his wife Mary went, in accordance with a law 
of the couvtry, about eighty miles to Judea to be num- 
bered or taxed. The town was so full of other people 
who went for the same purpose, that they were cdin- 
pelled to lodge in a stable, and there it was that Jesus 
was born. 

Since that time we have learned something, and asses- 
sors now go round to the people, instead of compelling 
the peogle to go to them, thus saving in the aggregate 
much time and money which would otherwise be wasted. 
Iu voting, however, we follow the wasteful system of the 
olden time, which ought to be changed wben women be - 
come voters, if not before. Why should not vote collectors 
go round to the inhabitants, and check each name on the 
list, when the ballot bas been cast? Or, why cannot the 
people nominate and vote for their candidates through 
the post-office, each signing his name or otherwise iden- 
tifying his ballot. The e of mub c » Which 
now keeps many worthy persons in cities from the polls, 
might thus be partially and perhaps vho'ly abated, anda 
new tone of morality given to government. 

Respectfully yours, Henry N. STone. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 2, 1869. 








WOMAN’S WANTS. 

Women labor under great disadvantages in endeavor- 
ing to beeome public speakers,—Richmond Fisk, Presi- 
dent of St. Lawrence University, Canton, A. Y. 

Dogs eloquence have sex? Does the power 
to charm and electrify—to ‘‘ startle and waylay ” 
—does this depend merely upon the length of 
the vocal cords ? 

Because these vibratory ligaments, traversing 
the larynx, are shorter in women than in men, 
are women to be told that nature has placed 
them under great disadvantages and that they 
cannot be eloquent? Girls, this is what men tell 
you. Before accepting this verdict, go back in- 
to the past and learn what they have been tell- 
ing you ever since the world began. Go back to 
the wicked, Old Testament times, and hear men 
tell yon that you shall be bought and sold like 
any chattel ; go back to the days of Mohammed, 
and hear men tell you that you have no 
souls ; or come up nearer the present—to Teou- 
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let me tell you what I want. 


' which I shall lay before you shall be included 
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where? Girls, can you read and not blush ? 
fe men are perpetually appealing to your 
it passions—perpetually telling you what 
must do and what you must be to be agree- 
to their vulgar and perverted taste. But 
of the poets even, who are the most manly 
men, can do yon justice ; and-learned men 
0, Tam glad to say, have had something of 
account to attend to than giving you ad- 
be) sneer at your incanacity. Victor Cousin, 
ws late as 1830, classifies you intellectually with 
dren. I say you occupy noenviable position, 
‘inthe plan of nature, if you profess to be, or are 
Willing to be measured by the standard which 
Titerature has made for you. Come up to the 
ery present. Can you take up a paper, or a 
‘Magazine, or a Sabbath-school book, without 
finding i in its columns the sickly advice of some 
‘ickly masculine as to whal you can do to please 
Rim? Can you read your daily papers even and 
‘hot meet therein the contessions of some 
Plockhead as to what kind of a wife he wants ? 
‘Mehercules! does it concern humanity in gen- 
éral or womankind in particular what kind of a 
wife he wants? Girls, do you feel flattered by 
such appeals? No; you feel wronged and villi- 
fied. Isay, take the literature of the present 
day, and in the oceans of nonsense therein 
on women, and addressed to women, you 
find men appealing to your lowest passions. 
Day in, day out, week in, week out, year ijn, 
year out, they appeal to nothing higher than your 
love of their approbation. For eighteen hundred 
aud sixty-eight years, and four thousand years 
before that, and heaven only knows how many 
years before that, men have been telling you 
what they wanted of you! Girls, 1 think we 
have given them a hearing sufticiently long and 
have listened to their words with a sufficient 
degree of reticence. We have scanned this es- 
timate of us, which they have been careful to 
preserve in books. I speak for myself when I 
say, I think they have talked long enough. I, as 
& woman, would hke to say to men : Be still and 
I would like to as- 
sure you, then, at the outset, that I will not do 
as you have done, disgust you with my private 
and mere personal wants, but that all the wants 





within the dominion of my rights. Men, 1 
want your politeness. I want you to ave too 
much genuine good sense to assume the supe- 
riority of your own sex over ours in any one 
parlicular when the chances have been unequal. 

This is indeed an age of assumption and cant, 
but assumption and cant are not the less a sham 
though echoed by the millions ; prestige is not 
principle, and falsehoods that come from little 
men in high places are not less falsehoods, 
The fact that women heretofore have been treat- 
ed as chattels, as soulless, (as slaves, as ser- 
vants, ) have heretofore been branded with every 
vile insult conceivable, is not proof positive that 
they are worthy of no better treatment. 
Though public opinion has made the standard of 
womanhood very low, Ged has made that stand- 
ard very high—as high as manhood, not more or 
less. If therefore any one of you, in any one 
instance, assume the superiority of your own sex 
over ours, when the chances have been unequal 
I scoff a! your presumption. I do not say that 
you are not magnanimous, I say you are not civil. 
You are welcome to your private opinions, but 
you are bound to keep them on private grounds. 
Do you say you can prove your superiority? 
Do you appeal to the strength of your party ? 
You are strong truly. You may say that wo- 
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ids you blessed ; you may say that yer have 
no intellects, and literary Europe will give as- 
sent ; you may say that they are endowed by 
God with no more rights than an idiot ora mad- 
map, and American politicians will grow hoarse 
with applause. *For so long a time you have 
been in the habit of asserting your superiority 
without dissent from any quarter, that you had 
come to regard it as an apriori truth, demon- 
strated by universal assent, and your remarks 
on that subject have come to be as mechani- 
cal as the cries of the newsboys in the 
streets. I pray you, pause and take breath. I 
have been under your tuition. You have told 
me that antecedents affect consequents ; that 
effects are measured by their causes. I say to 
you, be mathematical. Make your antecedents 
equal before you brag of unequal consequents ; 
give women equal culture before you talk of their 
natural deficiencies. If you are a graduste of 
West Point, do not come home and ignore the 
existence of your sisters, because they cannot 
load cannon. 

Do you tell me you are American citizens and 
as such have a right to express your opinion 
when and where aud how you will? Remember 
this : liberty is a two edged sword ; you need 
but one edge to keep off aggressors ; sheathe 
the other with the Golden Rule. You can re- 
pest the Golden Rule ; make it a fact of con- 
sciongness, and not only that, but a rule of 
action ; then if you can affirm unhesitatingly 
your superiority, when such superiority is un- 
proven, my ideas of good manners are indeed 
squeamish. You have a right to your opmion, 
but if your opinion is insulting to our sex, I 
hold, if you are well-bred, you will not fling it 
into our faces. 

I argue that your position is entirely heretical, 
I contend that we are not your inferiors. I 
maintain that all the valid evidence which there 
is in the case, is on our side—every particle of 
evidence which a scientific, experimental phil- 
osopher, if he were uvprejudiced, would be- 
willing to accept, is on our side. I would like 
to consider your objections separately. 

First : Does woman havea soul? I reply. 
Cogelo ergo sum. You have read Descartes ; 
you understand the argument ; you know it is 
valid. You know woman has a soul. 

Second: Are women chattels? ‘I hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all women 
are created equal before the law, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain and un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Third: Do women by Divine law possess no 
more rights chan idiots or maniacs? I 1e- 
} peat again from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: ‘‘(rovernments derive their just powers 
from the corsent of the governed.” Eat your own 
words or profess the creed of Mohammed at the 
outset. 

Fourth: Are women the mere appendages 
of men? Are they, as literature almost univer- 
sally gives us reason to infer, of no account in 
themselves, but only planned to serve men? 
I appeal to all that is generous and chivalrous 
in your nature—no, I forget—to all that is hu- 
mane and scientific, and from every man capable 
of being honest, I get the verdict which I want : 
NO. 

Fifth: Are women prescribed by nature 
from becoming public speakers and orators? 
I appeal to facts: Anna E. Dickinson stands 
second to no orator in the United States, I 
might say in the world. 





men have go souls, and all Islam will rise up to 


You could not grind her to powder, though you 


tried hard enough, God knows! You glowered 
above her with your adverse public opinion ; 
you harried her unfettered soul with abundant 
nonsense about her sphere, narrowly presuming 
that your ideal of a perfect woman was high 
enough tomeasure all womanhood. She labored 
under many disadvantages truly, but nature did 
not impose them ; and her strong and earnest 
nature threw them off. We have one orator 
sccond to none of yours—we have a few cther 
women, whosometimes speak in public. You 
have three men perhaps more, who are universal- 
ly acknowledged as orators. Would that you 
had more like them, since they are not in the 
habit of assuming their superiority, in public at 
least and “ speak like thunder on our side” when 
there'is need. You have a small corps of edu- 
cated, refined, scientific men—men of deep cul- 
ture and genuine good sense, who are good 
public speakers—in the main, I suppose, earnest 
speakers, but not eloquent. Would that you had 
more of these, and since the majority of them 
have a trifle of faith in womanhood, and are 
willing to be just before they insult us by 
their professions of magnanimity. Then you 
have a multitude of ordimary men, who speak 
in an ordinary way, many of whom are not able 
to open their lips without violating, not only 
rules of Rhetoric, but of Grammar. Now, 
take all your men who speak in public, 
your orators, your good lyceum lecturers, your 
ministers, lawyers, politicians ; shake them up 
together, throw out an average equal in 
number to the number of women who speak 
in public, compare these men and _ these 
women, wilh direct reference lo statistics as to 
chances—tell me the result! If my sex is in- 
inferior in this respéct, and the fact can be 
shown from scientific and unerring evidence— 
I say, when you bring me that fact, thus sus- 
tained, I shall have time and disposition to ask 
pardon for what I have sald. But I have been 
so very unfortunate as to labor under the absurd 
belief, that the power to be eloquent—to make 
an audience think your thought and feel your 
sentiments—depended upon something more 
subtle than the mere accident of gender. Infe- 
riors! I have borne the tauntlong enough. I 
can hear it from the frequenters of grog-shops 
and brothels—of bar-rooms and street corners 
with a good deal of equanimity, but when it is 
echoed from college walls—I do not know what 
I can do better than appeal to science. Go to 
your Arithmetic and learn that if antecedents 
are unequal the consequents cannot be equal ; 
read empirical science and discover that if the 
phenonema, in any two given cases, are not 
similar, the results are not expected to be equi~ 
valent. Apply this principle to girls. If you 
work the problem as I do, it will stand thus : 
“If we do not give girls equal discipline with 
ourselves we caunot expect that their intellec- 
tual manifestations will be equal to our own, 
even though nature may have made them our 
equals ; and, therefore, if we do not give them 
equal drill it is not scientific to call them our 
inferiors.” 1 demand of you to be scientific. 
“I want but simple justice at your hands ; 
Naught more I ask nor less will I receive.” 








Dunrina the afternoon of the bitter cold Sunday week, 
a forlorn and friendless wandering woman gave birth to 
achildin an open shed, at Lever’s brickyard, on the 
Easton road, near Bethlehem. when the unfortunate 
creature was found the child was dead. Officer Becker 
was called, and took the woman to the station house, 
She was removed to the poor house, 





Our grand Anna! I like to speak her name! 


Why did they not try her for murder? 
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ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE, 
Deseiiicnn- 
Mancusster, Dec. 12th, 1868. 
Biitors of the Revolution : 

Miss Carpenter's friends have had letters 
from her, on her journey eastward, from Alex- 
andria, and again from Aden. By the next mail 
they hope to receive tidings of her arrival at 
Bombay. Some native gentlemen of that city, 
in anticipation of the return to India of a lady 
whom they regard as a benefactor of their 
country, have issued a circular with the object 
of forming a deputation to receive her on Jand- 
ing. You are, no doubt, aware that the Indian 
Government has made a grant of £1,200 per 
annum, for five years, to the cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, the Capitals of the three 
Presidencies,in order to commence experiniental 
Female Normal Schools. ‘T'wo English ladies, 
adapted to the work, are also on their way to 
India to assist Miss Carpenter in carrying out 
her plans to promote the education of women 
in that country. A subscription is being raised 
in England to supplement the goverment grant. 
In two or three years, if Miss Carpenter is 
enabled to develop her project, and if she meet 
with the success she anticipates, she proposes 
to ask fer, and will probably obtain from the 
Indian government, similar aid for the girls 
schools to that which it now affords so liberally 
to Normal Schools for boys. One of the most 
interesting facts in the reports of progress in 
India is the eager desire of the people for edu- 
cation. This is especially the case amongst the 
Bengalees—a race with some of the most acute 
intellects in the world. When it was first pro- 
posed to establish a University at Calcutta, old 
** Indians,” as English officers and officials of 
that country are termed, scouted the idea, de- 
claring that the natives would scorn to receive 
education at our hands, and prophesied that 
the University would prove a complete failure. 
The logic of facts has abundantly confuted 
these assertions. Two thousand three hundred 
students have entered for examination at the 
Calcutta University this autumn. Ten years 
ago the number that matriculated was only two 
hundred and forty-four. A new building is m 
course of erection to accommodate the students. 
It is true that morality and a noble life do not 
always keep pace with intellectual development 
and in the case of the eager, rapid, brilliant 
Bengalee this high culture is used not unfre- 
quently (just as thieves and crimiuals tse their 
** book-learning ” to sharpen their wits) to ren- 
der its possessors seven times more the children 
of evil than they were before attaining the 
coveted honor of B.A or M.A. This awful 
truth 1s the secret sorrow of many earnest re- 
formers and advocates of education, and it has 
deterred more than one devout soul from aiding 
in the good word. Only a day or two ago, a 
friend was describing to me how deeply this 
auxiety is felt by a nobleman cf one of the best 
educated of the countries of Europe who is ac- 
tively engaged in promoting the elevation, in- 
tellectual and physical, of the working classes in 
his nativeland. This is a difficulty which meets 
us in every country, and it requires a faith in 
“sweetness and light” which is truly * the 
evidence of things not seen” to overcome its 
discouraging effects. The chief minister of the 
Brahma Samai or Theistic Church in Bengal 
has just delivered a lecture which bears on this 
subject and contains the true solution of the 
prcbvlem. I quote a short passage from it as 
reported in the Lucknow Times. You will be 
interested, also, in the reference to the reforms 
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affecting the position of women in India. The 
subject of the lecture was ‘‘ The Position and 
Responsibilities of the Educated Native.” 
“For a time,” said Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen, the eloquent lecturer, the evils of purely 
intellectual education must afflict our country, 
as is inevitable in all transition shades of socie- 
ty. Education needs to be supplemented by 
positive religious influence. But the evil state 
is only temporary and cannot last long. Are 
you not impatient to see yourcountry’s reforma- 
tion? Are you not impatient to save yourselves 
and yonr families from the curse of moral and 
social evils? Are you not impatient to abolish 
early marriage and polygamy—to promote 
widow-marriage and reform domestic and so- 
cial economy ? above all, are you not impatient 
to attain purity of heart, spiritual peace?” This 
last phrase, pointing so directly to the reli- 
gious sense, is perhaps the most striking feature 
in the higher mind of India. ‘It has dawned 
on nota few Christians,” says Professor New- 
man, in his last pamphlet, ‘“ that spirituality, 
like morality, is a substantial fact cognizable by 
the human mind.” The recognition of this fact 
of the soul, this aspiration after the Infinite, 
older than the prayer of Cleanthes for unity 
with the immutable law, coming from the deep 
heart of India, reminds me of the prophetic 
dream of one of the most original and withal 
erratic of English Reformers of these latter 
days : namely, that the Religion of the future 
will b2 inaugurated in an Indian University es- 
tablished in England. That is to say, that the 
thinking power and religious sense of Asia will 
inspire and direct the thinking power and prac- 
tical and scientific ficulties of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind to organize the Church of the Future. 

The Indian mail has brought the news of the 
death of a distinguished princess of that coun- 
try. Another name has thus been added to the 
historical records of women who have ‘‘ showed 
themselves equal to men “ in the art of govern- 
ing and in conducting the affairs of a state. 
Her Highness Secundra, Begum of Bhopal, a 
staunch ally of the British, expired on the 30th 
of October. During the Indian meeting, her 
services, in giving protection to those who need- 
ed it, and in other ways, were of no small value. 
She obtained for them the insignia of the order 
of the Star of India. Lord Canning, at the 
durbar he held in the Jubbulpore districts in 
January, 1861, complimented her in very high 
terms, and placed in her hands the grant in sov- 
ereignty of the district of Burseah. 


On faiurday last I attended the ordinary 
Quarterly Meeting of the Manchester Board ot 
Schoolmustresses. This Board consists of the 
Principals of some of the best schools for girls 
of the upper and middle classes in Manchester, 
of some non-professional ladies, and of a few 
gentlemen who are teachers. It has been in ex- 
istence only three years, and its object is, ‘*To 
raise the standard of the education of girls, and 
to promote the University Local and other ex- 
aminations” for girls and women. The Cam- 
bridge Local examinations take place this month 
at tke different centres all over the country. 
Four hundred girls are going up this year, one 
hundred and sixty seniors, and two hundred 
and forty juniors. The number steadily increas. 
es from year to year. You are aware, perhaps, 
that the examination subjects and questions are 
the same for girls and boys. 

Besides this special object, the Board of 
Schoolmistresses, in pursuance of its aim to 
raise the standard of education, has been the 
starting point of some important efforts of a 





more extended nature, for the benefit of wo. 

men of the Leisure class. Buckle, in bis ‘ His. 

tory of Civilization,” points out that until a cy. 

tain amount of leisure has been secured by the 

accumulation of wealth, and the exemption from 

that terrible struggle for existence in which the 

majority must of pecessity be engaged, no na. 

tion can attain to a high degree of culture, 

What is true of a nation is true of classes and 

of individuals. The real value of culture to 

women in a high position, not only tor their own 
sakes, but for the sake of the large circle which 
each one influences, can scarcely be over esti- 
mated. One of the most plausible objections 
to giving the suffrage to women is that put 
forth by Liberals — that uneducated as wo- 
men now are they would strengthen the Tory 
interest by giving their votes as the clergy and 
other opponents to progress would advise, and 
so weaken the liberal cause. True—this is an 
argument of expediency not of principle. But 
if, as it has been well said, political action 1s a 
series of compromises, we cannot wonder at such 
an argument having preponderating weight in 
party politics. Meantime, the advocates for ex. 
tending and raising the education of women are 
preparing the way for the best answer to these 
objections. Since the establishment of the 
Board of Schoolmistresses in Manchester, simi- 
lar agsociations have been formed in Bradford, 
Liverpool, Leeds, New-Castle and Sheffield, and 
out of these the North of England Council for 
promoting the higher education of women 
has grown. It consists of two representatives 
from each of the associations and a limited num- 
ber of members nominated by the Council and 
elected by the several allied Boards to assist in 
the deliberations. The nominee members are 
men and women who take a practical and a 
thoughtful interest in the education of women 
and who have proved their fitness for the post. 
The Council is at present devoting its attention 
to— 


1, ‘ The institution of lectures on Literary, 
Historical and Scientific subjects.” 
. 


2. **The promotion of examinations for wo- 
men, setting up acarefully chosen and superior 
standard to be aimed at in their education, and 
to improve the training of teachers and afford 
to them facilities for perfecting themselves in 
their studies and pursuits.” 


These objects have been, so far, successfully 
attained. Courses of lectures by graduates from 
Oxford and Cambricge were delivered last au- 
tumn and spring and ave in session now in the 
several towns. Inthe autumn, five hundred ; in 
the spring, six hundred and thirty students at- 
tended. In Edinburgh, Protessor Masson lec- 
tured to two hundred and sixty-eight ladies, and 
in Glasgow Dr. Young had a class of seventy. 
In Clifton, one hundred and sixty, and in Chel- 
tenham one hun.ired students attended lectures 
of a similar character. In Manchester, the sub- 
jects treated of have been the History of Science 
by Mr. Stuart of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Early English History by Mr. Pearson of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Ancient Greek History by Mr. 
Kennedy of Pembroke College, Cambridge. In 
January, Mr. Myers and Mr. Aldis, both of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, begin courses, the 
former on the History of England from 1815 to 
1846, the latter on the History of Science. A 
further scheme of connected lectures to form a 
course of studies for three years is likely to be 
arranged in consequence of the success of. this 
experiment. See Mr. Myers’s article in this 
months’ Macmillan. You will not be surprised 
to learn that we find many, both men and wo 
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men, willing to help us in this matter who look 
with horror on the enfranchisement of women. 
We accept their aid without for a moment re. 
linquishing our own conviction so well ex- 


pressed by Mr. Lecky in his ‘History of Ra- 


tionsliem in Europe.” “If the suffrage should 
ever be granted to women, it would probably, 
atter two or three generations (by inducing them 
to judge all questions on their intrinsic merits), 
éffect a complete revolution in their habits of 
thought, which, by acting on the first period of 
education, would influence the whole course of 
Opinion.” 

_ The Nursery Reform to which I referred last 
week has been alluded to in the Lancel—a medi- 
cal jouroal. It offers the sure and simple reme- 
dy to which we must all agrec, as far as it can be 
carried out, ‘let mothers look after their own 
children, The best nurse, gentle or simple, is 
only good as a co-operator with the mother.” 


The Committees of the National Society for 
Woman’s Suffrage are engaged in making ar- 
rangements to thoroughly carry out their reso- 
lutions to petition Parliament from all parts of 
the country during the coming year. They pro- 
pose to make this their chief work next year, 
and in order to do it effectually, they intend to 
divide the country into districts, of which there 
will be nearly a hundred. A suitable place will 
be chosen 1n each district, zs the centre trom 
which a petition is to be forwarded. In some of 
these places we have friends who will help us, but 
in many of the centres the ground is quite 
fresh,and we shall have to employ canvassers 
to work the petitions. Seventy-one members 
of tbe new Parliament are now pledged to sup- 
port our cause, but it is most probable that the 
plan to introduce a Bill with the object of es- 
tablishing ‘‘the right of women to vote on the 
same conditions as men” will be postponed 
until this work of petitioning has been accom- 
plished. In view of the very serious and ur- 
gent business on other matters which awaits 
the attention of our legislators, and the con- 
duct of which is likdly to tax all ther strength 
and all their powers, it would scarcely be pru- 
dent to seek for any immediate action on a 
question so new comparatively in this country, 
as that of Equal Rights. 

The subject of Woman’s Suffrage is constant- 
ly coming before the public in one form or an- 
other. Debating Socicties and Periodicals, cach 
in turn, take it up. At the last meeting of the 
Anthropological Society, in London, a paper 
was read by Mr. L. Owen Pike on ‘'Il'he Claims 
of Women to Political Power.” In a Literary 
Society in Manchester, Dr. Parkhurst lately 
read a paper, “The Property Rights of Mar- 
ried Women,” which was followed by a discus- 
sion. I have had the pleasure of supplying 
materials to the members of Friends’ Institutes 
in different places for essays on Womim’s Sut- 
frage, and a little while since I sent « packet 
to be used in a similar way, under the shadow 
of the great Cathedral of Lincoln. The Nation- 
al Review, a Dublin journal, has just had an 
article on the same subject, and replies ably to 
the solemn warning given to women, that if 
they are admitted to the franchise, they will 
forfeit all claim to the chivalry of men. It 
closely questions their present possession of this 
knightly regard to the sterner sex, and avers : 
“No amount of maudlin sentimentality can dis- 
guise the plain truth, that women are obliged 
to fight their way through life pretty sharply, 
and surrounded by almost overpowering disad- 
vantages, owing to their social condition and po- 
litical disabilities, It is well known that women 


receive less payment than men, even for doing 
the same amount of work as men ; and we are 
naturally led to ask if such a state of things 
could exist if there were much chivalrous or in- 
dulgent feeling extended towards them. Hard 
facts prove that women, in their present un- 
represented state, suffer exactly as men suffer 
and have suffered when untepresented ; their 
interes's are not attenjed to, their wishes and 
their wants are unknown, their voices are not 
heard in remonstrance or complaint. * * * 
They are classed politically with lunatics, chil- 
dren, idiots and criminals, and this leads to their 
being despised and slighted generally. The 
great mass of men believe them to be morally 
incapable of exercising political privileges or 
of comprehending anything higher than the 
concerns of every day lie.” This extract will 
sufiice to show you the purpose and spirit of 
the article. I hear mention that Miss Cobbe 
has an excellent pamphlet on the Enfranchise- 
ment of Women in the press. I send you 
herewith the first report of the Edinburgh 
Branch of the National Society for Woman’s 
Suffrage. Yours truly, RB. M. 





ABANDONED MEN. 





Editors of the Revolution : 

Tue Tribune of January 5th contains the fol- 
lowing : 

Arrest oF ABANDONED WomeN.—For a loug time 
past, Centre, Canal, Chambers, Chatham, and th adjoin- 
ing streets, Bowery and Chatham square, have been in- 
tested with numbers of women of the most abandoned 
character. Street fights were of nightly occurrence, and 
it was absolutely impossible for man or woman to pass 
through these thoroughfares atter nightfall without being 
solicited or insulted by those pariahs of society. So 
glaring had become the abuse that Capt. Jourdan of the 
Sixth Precinct determined to abate it, if possible. On 
Sunday night he sent a number of officers in plain 
clothes, and within a few hours they apprehended no 
less than fifty-five of these abandoned women. Some 
were grossly intoxicated. The majority were in a defiant 
mood, and inveighed loudly against the officers for ar- 
resting them, The names given by these women were 
decidedly original, including those ot Bourbon Liz, Shuf- 
fling Jenvy, Jane Rowdy, Figuting Kate, Bowery Molly, 
The Pet, Mary Rounder, and others equally sugestive, 
some worse, and afew very high-flown, All were locked 
up for the night in the Franklin street police-station, and 
during the hoursof their incarceration continued their 
oaths, obscenity, and ribald songs. Yesterday, Justice 
Hogan committed the entire party in default of $300 
bail cach, which is tantamount to a sentence of six months 
on Blackwell’s Island. 





The same paper of Jauuary 7th giyes an ab- 
stract of the following, cut from the Rochester 
Chronicle : 


The common council of the city of Indianapolis have 
just been served with a curious petition. Miss Belle 
Smith and twenty-eight other untortunate females tell 
their grievances and their wants very forcibly in these 
words, extracted from the dooument: ‘*‘ Being anxious 
to leave the city of Indianapolis, where the moral and 
religious part of the community will not furnish them 
employment, owing to their past course of life, and 
being driven by necessity and your ordinance either to 
leave said cily or starve to death in the same, or suffer 
the said penalties, and having no moncy t» pay their ex- 
penses to other places where they may find employment 
and bread and clothing, they respecttully petition your 
honorable body, as an act of charity and <n act of virtue 
and morality, to pay their fare from Indianapolis to such 
other distant places as will afford them shelter and em- 
ployment, and where the reputation of their past ilfe 
will not shut the doors of the virtuous and upright 
against thom and thus prevent their return to the paths 
of virtue and honor.” It would not be exceedingly shock- 
ing to pity such poor creatures ; but the better thing is 
to consider their condition and the best method of pro- 
viding for their relief without in any manner encourag- 
ing the terrible vice of which they are guilty. The In- 





dianopolis authorities will doubtless accede to the peti. 
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templating a life of shame ought to be more effectual 
than all the arguments against the social evil ever 
used. One can hardly imagine a more humiliating posi- 
tion than the one occupied by these girls ; but itis, after 
all, tut little worse than that of every lost woman in the 
country. 

Who can any longer doubt, oh Revoxurion ! 

that the world moves, and in the right direction, 

too? Nor have our “authorities” and ‘“ offi- 
cers” undertaken an impossible task, as you 
may perceive, for these ‘* abandoned females ” 

and ‘*women of the town” may be counted 
by fifties and thirties, so that however ‘de- 
fiant” they may be, their arrest and incarcera- 
tion is but the work of ‘a few hours.” 

Surely we have cause here for congratulation ! 

What a sweet sense of peace ought to enter our 

souls when we read that ‘‘ Justice Hogan com- 

mitted the entire party (in our city) in default of 
$300 bail each, which is tantamount toa sen- 

tenes of six months on Blackwell's Island.” 

‘*Now, at least, we are safe,” thought I, when 

suddenly, it flashed upon me that, as in the 
course of impartial justice, for which our city is 
celebrated, the case of men of lhe town is next 
on the carpet. I say, when (hal thought crossed 
my mind, I was overwhelmed, dismayed, aghast. 

‘« Who shall try the men?” I cried «loud in my 
anguish ; ‘what judge, or where shall be found 
a jury? Where is the beginning? and where, 
oh where! is the end of so great a work? And, 
if accomplished, what a desert shall we behold! 
Not a man in all the length and breadth of this 
great town! How could we abide it? Whereis 
the Blackwell Archipelago that would te needed 
to accommodate our dear companions of the male 
sex? All the South Sea islands would not suf- 
fice. And, oh! whata melancholy sight as ship- 
load after shipload sails from our port. Tears 
blind my eyes, sobs choke my utterance. Don’t 
let us doit, dear Revoiurion, don’t let us even 
attempt to arrest our men of the town, for al- 
although they could bail each other without dif- 
ficulty as they hold the purse-strings, yet we 
should have immediately to re-arrest them on a 
new charge, and, in short,"neither time nor 
space could be found sufficient to do them jus- 
tice. v. 





TELEGRAPHY FOR WoMEN.—Scarcely too much 
can be said in praise of the Directors of Cooper 
Union. They were the first in this country to 
establish schools for edueating women in art. 
Already they have classes in wood-engrav- 
ing, carving, painting, drawing by scale and 
modeling, thus opening employments to wom2n. 
Much of the wood-engraving in our weekly 
illustrated papers is executed by pupils from 
the Union. The Directors are not, however, 
yet satisfied with what they have accom- 
plished, and have introduced telegraph wires 
into the institution, and are making arrange- 
ments for the instruction of women in tele- 
graphy. Their more delicate nervous or- 
ganization and their facility of touch render 
them more expert as telegraph operators than 
men, We hope soon to see the young men now 
engaged in this branch of industry shouldering 
their axes and facing westward while their places 
are filled from the ranks of the women now 
crowding, on half pay, the few occupations open 
to them. 





Tue Reading Hagle says : 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, Wilmington, Del., have been debating the 
question, ‘Should the whipping-post be abolished? ” 
and have decided it in the negative. 


Is it any wonder that such men deny women 








tion ; but the lesson it is to every girl and woman con- 


he Suffrage. 
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} Editors. 
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Bor rt Down.—No article over two columns 
will, hereafter, be admitted in Tue Revoxv- 


TION. 5. B. A. 








GERRIT SMI1H ON PETITIONS. 
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PETERBORO, Dec. 30th, 1858. 

My Dear Susan B. ANTHONY: I this evening receive 
your earnest letter. It pains me to be obliged to dis- 
appoint you. ButI cannot sign the Petition you send 
me. Cheerfully, gladly can I sign a Petition for the en- 
franchisement of women. BntI cannot sign a paper 
against the enfranchisement of the negro man, unless at 
the same time woman shall be enfranchised. The re- 
moval of the political disabilities of race is my first de- 
sire,—of sex, my second. If put on the same level and 
urged in the same connection neither will be svon ac- 
complished. The former will very soon be, if untram- 
melled by the other, and its success will prepare the 
way for the accomplishment of the other. 

With great regard your friend, 
GERauIT Sura. 
To tre Senate and Hyuse of Representatives, in Congress 
Assembied : 

The undersigned, citizens of the State of ear 
nestly but ctfully request, that, in any change or 
amendment of the Constitution you may propose to ex- 
tend or regulate Suffrage, there shall be no distinctions 
made between men and women. 


The above is the petition to which our friend 
Gerrit Smith, as an abolitionist, cannot con- 
scientiously put his name, while republi- 
cans and democrats are signing it all over the 
country. He does not clearly read the signs of 
the times, or he would see that there is to be 
no reconstrvction of this nation, except on the 
basis of Universal Suffrage, as the natural, ir- 
alienable right of every citizen to its exercise is 
the only logical ground, on which to base an 
argument. The uprising of the women on both 
continents, in France, England, Russia, Swit- 
zerland, and the United States all show that 
advancing civilization demands a new element 
in the government of nations. 








As the aristocracy in this country is the 
**male sex,” and as Mr. Smith belongs to the 
privileged order, he naturally considers it im- 
portant, for the best interests of the nation, 
that every type and shade of degraded, ignorant 
manhood should be enfranchised, before even 
the higher classes of womanhood should ke ad- 
mitted to the polls. 

This does not surprise us! Men always judge 
more wisely of objective wrongs and oppres- 
sions, than of these in which they are them- 
selves involved. ‘Tyranny on a southern plan- 
tation is far more easily seen by white men 
at the north than the wrongs of the women 
of their own households. 

Then again, when men have devoted their 
lives to one reform, there is a natural feeling of 
pride, as well ‘as afi éartiest principle, in see- 
ingjthat one thing accomplished. Hence in 
criticising such good and noble men as Ger- 
rit Smith and Wendell Phillips for their apathy 
on Woman’s enfranchisement at this hour, 
it is not because we think their course at all re- 
markable, nor that we have the least hope of 
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influencing them, but simply to rouse the wo- 
men of the country to the fact that they must 
not look to these men for their champions at 
this hour. But what does supprise us in this 
cry of ‘‘manhood suffrage” is, that every wo- 
man does not see in it national suicide, and her 
own destruction. In view of the present de- 
moralization of our government, bribery and 
corruption alike in the legislative, the execu- 
tive and the judical branches, drunkenness in 
the White House, Congress, and every state 
legislature ; votes and officers bought and sold 
like cattle in the market, what thinking mind 
can look for any improvement, in extending 
suffrage still further tothe very class that have 
produced this state of things. 


While philosophy and science alike point to 
woman, as the new power destined to redeem 
the world, how can Mr. Smith faii to see 
that it is just this we need to restore honor and 
virtue in the government. When society in 
California and Oregon was chiefly male and 
rapidly tending to savageism, ship loads of wo- 
men went out, and restored order and decency 
to life. Would black men have availed any- 
thing among those white savages? There is 
sex in the spiritual as well as the physical, and 
what we need to day in government, in the 
world of morals and thought, is the recognition 
of the feminine element, as it is this alone that 
can hold the masculine in check. 


Again : Mr. Smith refuses to sign the petition, 
because he thinks to press the broader question 
of “ Universal Suffrage ” would defeat the par- 
tial one of “‘ Manhood Suffrage ;” in other words, 
to demand protection for woman against her 
oppressors, would jeopardize the black man’s 
chance, of securing protection against his op- 
pressors. If it is @ question of precedence 
merely, on what principle of justice or courtesy 
should woman yield her right of enfranchise- 
ment tothe negro? If men cannot be trusted 
to legislate for their own sex, how can they leg- 
islate for the opposite sex, of whose wants and 
needs they know nothing! It has always been 
considered good philosophy in pressing any 
measure to claim the uttermost in order to get 
something. Being in Ireland at the time of 
the Repeal excitement, we asked Daniel O’Con- 
nel one daysf he expected to secure a Repeal 
of the Union. ‘*Oh! no,” said he, “ but I claim 
everything that I may be sure of getting some- 
thing.” Henry Ward Beecher advised abolition- 
ists, right after the war, to demand ‘‘ Universal 
Suffrage” if they wished to secure the ballot 
for the new made freedmen. ‘Bait your 
hooks,” said he, ‘‘ with a woman and perhaps 
you will catch a negro.” But their intense 
interest in the negro blinded them, and 
they forsook principle for policy, and in giving 
woman the cold shoulder, they raised a more 
deadly opposition to the negro than any we had 
yet encountered, creating an antagonism be- 
tween him, and the very element most needed, 
especially at the south, to be propitiated in his 
behalf. It was this feeling that defeated “‘ negro 
suffrage ” in Kansas. 

The natural pride and jealousy of woman 
against all assumed power and superiority, 
heightened by the fact that black men stumped 
the state against ‘‘ Woman’s Suffrage,” steadily 
infused into the minds of the men at every 
hearthstone a determined opposition to the 
measure, hence although that state always gives 
large republican majorities and ‘‘negro suf- 
frage”’ was a party, measure, politicians, party, 
press, were alike powerless, before the deep- 
settled indignation of the women at the propo- 
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sition to place the negro above their heads, 

£uch was their feeling in the matter, that the 
mass of the men everywhere pledged them that 
if the women were not enfranchised neither 
should the negro be. The resvlt was, that the 
vote for woman’s suffrage, without party, press, 
or thorough canvass of the state, lacked but a 
few hundred of the vote of the great republican 
party for negro suffrage. Had republicans and 
abolitionists advocated both propositions, they 
would have been triumphantly carried. What 
is true in Kansas will prove equally true in 
every state in this Union ; there can be no re- 
construction of this government on any basis 
but universal suffrage. There is no other 
ground on which to debate the question. 
Every argument for the negro is an argument 
for woman and no logician can escape it. 





But Mr. Smith aba=dons the principle clearly 
involyed, and entrenches himself on policy. 
He would undoubtedly plead the necessity of 
the ballot for the negro at the south for his 
protection, and point us to innumerable acts 
of cruelty he suffers to-day. But all these 
things fallas heavily on the women of the black 
race, yea far more so, forno man can ever know 
the deep, the damning degradation to which 
woman is subject in her youth, helpleesness and 
poverty. The enfranchisement of the men of 
her race, Mr. Smith would say, is her protection. 


Our Saxon men have held the ballot in this 
country for a century, and what honest man can 
claim that it has been used for woman’s protec- 
tion? Alas! we have given the very hey day 
of our life to undoing the cruel and unjust laws 
that the men of New York had made for their 
own mothers, wives and daughters. Have Sax- 
on women no wrongs to right, and will they be 
better protected when negroes are their rulers? 
Remember that all woman needs protection 
against to-day, is man, read the following : 


SUPPOSED INFANTICIDE. 

A young girl named Abson, who has for the past three 
months been an inmate of the Hudson County Alms- 
house, at Snake Hill, gave birth, four days ago, to a child 
of negro parentage, which was found dead in a bed yes- 
terday morning, supposed to have boen smothered by 
its mother. The circumstances of the case are some- 
what singular. About eight yeirs ago one Abson and 
his wife were living on a small farm io the lower part of 
Bergen, N.J. Suddenly the wife diel by poison. The 
husband was arrested for the murder, and while lying 
in the Hudson County Jail, awaiting trial, committed 
suicide by cutting his throat. One child, a little girl six 
years of age, was left an orphan by the double tragedy. 
Abouta year ago, at which time she was fourteen years 
of age, the girl was sent to work on a farm at Rockaway, 
N.J. During the absence of her employer's famlly, a 
negro on the farm effected her ruin, which, being dis- 
covered, and she being enciente, she was sent back to 
Bergen, and thence to the Almshouse, where the child 
was born, and killed as stated. Coroner Warren will 
hold an inquest, 


With judges and jurors of negroes : remember- 
ing the generations of wrong and injustice their 
daughters have suffered at the white man’s 
hands : how will Saxon girls fare in their courts 
for crimes like this ? 

How do they fare in our own courts to-day, 
tried by Saxon fathers, husbands, brothers, 
sons? Hester Vaughan, a young English girl, 
under sentence of death for the alleged crime of 
Infanticide, which could not be proved against 
her, has dragged the weary days of a whole 
year away in the solitude and gloom of a Penn- 
sylvania prison, while he who betrayed her 
walks this green earth in freedom, enjoying 
alike the sunshine and the dews of Heaven. 
And this girl sits alone in her cell to-day, weep- 
ing for friends and native land, while sych mea 
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as Generals Cole and Sickles, who shot the ir 
wive’s paramours dead before many witnesses in 


. broad day-light, are feasted and toasted by the 


press and the people. 

Such is ‘“‘ manhood suffrage.” Shall we pro- 
long and perpetuate injustice like this, and in- 
crease its power by adding more ignorance and 
brutality, and thus risk worse oppressions for 
ourselves aud daughters? Society, as organ’zed 
to-day under the man power, is one grand rape 
on womanhood, on the highways, in our jails, 
prisons, asylums, in our homes, alike in the 
world of fashion and of work ; hence, discord, 
war, violence, crime, the blind, the deaf, the 
dumb, the idiot, the lunatic, the drunkard, all 
things inverted and must beso, until the mother 
of the race is made dictator in the social realm. 
To this end we need every power to lift hee up, 
and teach mankind that in all God’s universe 
there is nothing so holy and sacred as woman- 
hood. Do such men as Gerrit Smith and Wen- 
dell Philips teach this lesson to the lower or- 
ders of men who learn truth and justice from 
their lips, when they tell the most noble, vir- 
tuous, educated matrons of this republic, to 
stand back, until all the sons of Adam are 
crowned with citizenship? Do they teach 
woman self-respect, when they tell her to hold 
her claims to virtue, honor aad dignity, in abey- 
ance to those of manhood ? 


They who doaught to lessen woman’s self- 
respect, or to lower her in the estimation of ig- 
norant men, are responsible for the long train of 
evils, that must forever flow, in the subordina- 
tion of moral power, to brute force. All this 
talk about woman’s waiting for the negro is most 
invidious, and dangerous too, for while it para- 
lyzes woman it infuses a conccit into the ne- 
gro that makes him most offeusive at the very 
time he needs wisdom and policy. As to 
the ‘‘rights of races,” on which so much stress 
is laid just now, we have listened to debates in 
anti-slavery conventions, for twenty years or 
more, and we never heard Gerrit Smith plead 
the negroes cause on any lower ground than his 
manhood ; his individual, inalionable right to 
freedom and equality ; and thus, we conjure 
every thoughtful man to plead woman’s cause 
to-day. Politicians will find, when they come 
to test this question of ‘‘negro supremacy” in 
the several states, that there is a far stronger 


_ feeling among the women of the naion than 


they supposed. We doubt whether a constitu- 
tional amendment securing ‘‘ Manhood Suf- 
frage” alone could be fairly passed in a single 
state in this Union. Women everywhere are 
waking up to their own God-given rights, to 
their true dignity as citizens of a republic, as 
mothers of the race. 

Although those who demand “ Woman’s Suf- 
frage ’ on principle are few, those who would 
oppose ‘Negro Suffrage” trom prejudice are 
many, hence the only way to secure the latter, 
is to end ali this talk of class legislation, bury 
the negro in the citizen, and claim the suffrage 
for all men and women, as a natural, inalienable 
right. The friends of the negro never made a 
greater blunder, than when, at the close of the 
war, they timidly refused to lead the nation, in 
demanding suffrage for all. If even Wendell 
Philhps and Gerrit Smith, the very apostles of 
liberty on this continent, failed at that point, 
how can we wonder at the vacillation and con- 
fusion of politicians at this hour. We had 
hoped that the elections of ’67, with their over- 
whelming majorities in every state against Ne- 
gro Suffrage, would have proved to all alike, 


- how futile is compromise, how short-sighted is 


policy. We have pressed these considerations 
so often on Mr. Phillips and Mr. Smith, dur- 
ing the last four years, that we fear we have 
entirely forfeited the friendship of the one, and 
diminished the confidence of the others in our 
good judgment ; but time, that righ‘s sll wrongs, 
will surely bring them back to the standpoint of 
principle. E. C. 8. 





S1TAND BY YOUR GUNS, MR. JULIAN. 
jcieapiiatiaine 

Mas. Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell are an- 
nounced to address a Woman Suffrage meeting in Wash- 
ington on Thursday evening next, the 15th inst. They 
will, we understand, urge the passage of a law entran- 
chising the women of the District of Columbia, and the 
adoption of a separate suffrage amendment for women, 
We think Mr. Julian and other members of Congress 
interested in the enfranchisement of women, as well as 
colored men, will do well to submit and support two 
amendments, covering separately, the distinct questions 
of race and sex.—Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Then both will be defeated! ! The moment 
you do that, you create an antigonism between 
the rival parties struggling for enfranchisement, 
and raise all the latent prejudice in woman’s 
soul against the negro. Remember woman is 
the narrow, conservative element, the staunch 
supporter everywhere of the aristrocratic idea. 
Look at the long line of equipages and liveried 
servants.in Fifth avenue and Central Park, the 
p3geant composed chiefly of women. Think 
of stalwart men dressed up like monkeys, 
perched on the back seat of a carriage for orna- 
ment. A coat of arms and livery beloug legiti- 
mately to countries that boast a monarch, an 
order of nobility, established church, law of 
primogenviture, where families live through 
centuries ; but here, where the tallow chandler 
of yesterday lives in a palace to-day, they are 
ot of place. What a spectacle for us who prc- 
claimed the glorious doctrine of equality acen- 
tury ago, to be imitating the sham and tinsel of 
the effete civilizations of the old world, thus de- 
grading the dignity of the idea on which our 
government is based. 

Men in political life cannot afford to do these 
things. They always have the ballot-box, that 
great leveller, before their eyes. They keep 
their kid gloves in their pockets, shake hands 
all round, and act as if they believed all men 
equal, especially about election time. This 
practice they have in the right direction does 
in time, mould them anew into more liberal 
ideas than the women by their side. It is in 
vain to look for a genuine republic in this coun- 
try until the women are baptized into the idea, 
until they understand the genius of our insti- 
tutions, until they study the science of govern- 
ment and have a direct voice in our legislation ; 
then there will be an enthusiasm thrown round 
our republican idea such as we have never 
realized before. 

The direct effect of concentrating all woman’s 
thoughts and interests on home life intensi- 
fies her selfishness and narrows her ideas in 
every direction, hence she is arbitrary ia her 
views of government, bigoted in religion and 
exclusive in society ; aud is ever insidiously 
infusing her ideas into the men by her side. 

We saw the experiment of two separate 
amendments fairly tried in Kansas, as we 
were in that state through the entire cam- 
paign. We know how the women were roused, 
and their settled hostility to the negro breathed 
into the men at every hearthstone. 

We saw the barter on all sides of human 
rights. Men pledging their wives, that if 





woman was not enfranchised neither should the 


negro be, and republicans pledging themselves 
to vote against the negro, if the democrats would 
vote for the woman, while the few only, based on 
the broad principle of justice, went heartily for 
both propositions. The consequence was that 
neither were enfranchised. 

‘ Meeting Charles Langston (the colored man 
who stumped the state against Woman’s Suf- 
frage) in the streets of Leavenworth a few days 
after the election, he looked so sad and dewn- 
cast that our indignation was lost in sympathy. 
Freely forgiving him, and shaking his hand, we 
said, ‘‘ Well, Langston, we still stand with 
idiots, lunatics, minors, criminals, paupers, and 
rebels, in the constitution ; but seeing that 
negroes and women have always been degraded 
together, it is evidently the design of Provi- 
dence that together we shall be exalted into the 
kingdom of political equality. Next time we 
must try our chances in one proposition, ‘ Uni- 
versal Suffrage,’ ahd work side by side for its 
accomplishment.” 

‘* Yes,” he promptly replied, ‘‘if we had 
done so, we should have triumphed.’ 

Wisdom, principle, sound policy, past ex- 
perience, all alike, show that the present move 
in Congress is in the right direction. Messrr. 
Julian and Pomeroy cannot improve their prc- 
posed amendments. What was done in Kansas 
will be repeated in every state in the Union, 
and with more excitement and bitterness in 
proportion to the density of the population. 

The late war struck som> shackles from the 
women of the nation, as well as the black mer, 
When they hear it said that the black man hes 
earned his right to vote, by his bravery in the 
late war, the women know that they, too, have 
as dearly bought some interest in this gover « 
ment. They have not forgotten their deeds cf 
heroism in camp, and hospital, and in those 
weary marches through the south! 


Or, as they stand alone to-day on the far off 
prairie, working alike in the cottage and the field, 
while the bones of fethers, husbands, brothers, 
sons, lay bleaching on every southern plain, 
they know the nation owes them something for 
its life, as well as those who bore the scars of 
the battle. Let us have one amendment, and 
let all true friends of freedom work to one and 
the same end. E.G & 








ROSCOE CONKLING. 
a 

Cauuine on a friend up town a few day since, 
she met us with great glee and said ; ‘Oh! I 
wish you had come sooner, I have just had a 
call from our New York Senator!” Ab, said we, 
which one? ‘*The best looking man in Con- 
gress,’ to be sure, according to Tae Revoiv- 
tion.” Well, no matter about his beauty, what 
did he say about Woman's Suffrage? Did you 
sound him on that point? Oh yes! or rather 
he sounded me. He spoke of you, and asked 
if I agreed with you in all your radical views. 
I {said, not exactly. Traitor! we replied, you 
know you are almost persuaded, and if you had 
been sure that he believed in our views, ycu 
would have stood by your guns. We need not 
ask what he said, for of course with his polish 
and chivalry,he agreed with you. Yes, he did, 
she replied. Now see what you have done. 
No doubt he is considering this question, and 
he thought before voting for or against Pome- 
roy’s amendment he would just take the sense 
of some such dignified, proper, moderate 
woman hike yourself, to aid him in forming his 





conclusions, and lo! instead of helping to clear 
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up his ideas, and turn his face Zionwa.d, yeu 
have just thrown your gauze veil between his 
eyes and the light, and probably undone in 
five minutes, by your absurd doubts and fears 
of the working of the measure, all our sensible 
arguments of twenty years. 


But no! in spite of the folly, perversity and 
apathy of such women. as yourself these Scna- 
tors will find they must face this question. A 
friend in Washington writes us that the mem- 
bers all opened their eyes and scratched their 
heads when Henry Wilson submitted a bill for 
Woman's Suffrage in the District, knowing, as 
they all do, that whichever way he turns, the 
wind sets in that direction. We suggest to 
our Senators, when they wish to be well advised 
on this subject, to visit the office of Taz Revo- 
LUTION. 





WOMAN'S JOURNALS. 
SR 

One of the most cheering signs of the times is 
the number of women’s papers just springing into 
life in our own country as well as the old world. 
Since starting ‘Tae Revo.vrtton, a year ago, wo 
have already had five new papers, four of which 
are edited by women, laid upon our table. The 
unprecedented success of THe Rervo.vurion 
seems to have galvanized the nation into hfe 
on this question. First came the Chicago So- 
rosis, edited by Mrs. Mary 1.. Walker ; then the 
Woman’s Advocate of Dayten, Ohio, by Eliza- 
V. Burns ; Hearth and Home, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe ; Mother at Home, by Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and the Woman's Advocate, the last 
three published in this city. The New York Wo- 
man’s Advocate, like Melcisisedee of old, seems to 
be without father or mother : like him, may it be 
without end of days, and its death never known. 
As we examined the fondling laid at our door, 
we thought it was so near perfect in its out- 
ward adornings, with a a stamp of birth and in- 
telligence on its brow, that we could but feel 
that any one might be proud to own it. 

Of ali these new journals we especially hail 
the twin Advocates as they will occupy the high 
ground of Tae Revorvrion-—that the right of 
suffrage must be secured to woman before she 
can have fair play in the world of work. Let 
those who wish to become familiar with all the 
arguments for Women’s Suffrage, take either 
the Advocates or Tau Revouvtion. 

Those of our readers who find fault with us 
because we “cut and slash in all divections,” 
* meddle with finance, of which women know 
nothing,” and print the bombastic effusions 
of that harlequin Train, will find the New York 
Advoede just what they desire, digorfied, mod- 
erate, exclusively devoted to Woman's Suffrage, 
taking the most charitable view of everybody's 
position on this question, and even congratulat- 
ing the friends of the cause on that of Horace 
Greeley, who says, ‘*‘ woman hasa right to vate, 
so she hasa right to chop wood, but in my 
opinion, it would be a poor use of herself to do 
either.” 





Tue Cutcaco papers are waging battle against the 
heartless treatment of children in the public schools, 
Flogging is stillin vogue, but another custom nearly as 
bad. The children are not allowed to enter the school 
ouilcings until the hour of session, however cold they 
may be. The liitle victims may have waded through the 
drift to reach the schoo], must stand in the cold, with- 
out a particle of shelter, unless they crouch under the 
fences like cattle, until the bell rings.—Byooklyn Times, 


When women control our schools, assume 
their proper position as Trustees and superin- 
tendents, such barbarors customs as these will 
no longer obtain, Heaven speed the day! 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURL 


a EP ca 
Sr. Louis, Jan, 4th, 1869. 
Editors of the Revolution : 

THE cause of Woman Suffrage is progressing 
finely in Missouri. In this city there is a club 
numbering in its ranks the most intellectual, re- 
fined and beuevolent portion of the female 
population. Its meetings are increasing rapidly 
in namber and interest, and ils power is begin- 
ning to be felt over the whole state. Some of 
its members are good debaters and would at- 
tract favorable attention in any public assembly. 

The room in which their meetings have here- 
tofore been held will accommodate about three 
hundred persons and is now so crowded that 
a larger room will soon be required for its 
accommodation. On Saturday afternoon last, 
it was filled to its fullest capacity, and if the fu- 
ture meetings should be advertised as exten- 
sively as political meetings usually are, I have 
no doubt a thousand persons would be in attend- 
ance. A petitilion with seven hundred signa- 
tures has been sent to Washington, and that 
number will be trebled before spring, if a littte 
extra exertion is used, 


A movement is on foot to induce the weak- 
minded men who compose the Missouri Legis- 
lature to submit to the popular vote the quer- 
tion of so amending the state constitution as to 
give women the tallot. A numerously-signed 
petition will be presented this winter, and Mrr, 
Miner, Mrs. Clapp, Mrs. Sturgeon, Mrs. Paelps, 
Mrs. Hazard, Mrs. Allen and Miss Falls wore 
elected a committee to go to Jefferson City and 
arge the assembled wisdom of the state to grant 
the prayer of the petitioners. 


At the meeting above alluded to Miss Creginu 
delivered a short address. It was higlily credit- 
able as a composition, and indicated the posses- 
sion of a good degree of intellectual strength. 
Her delivery is not as perfect as that of more 
experienced speakers, but she will improve by 
practice. Her yoice is clear and her enuncia- 
tion distinct--her embarrassmert is her chief 
difficulty. Overcoming this aad giving her- 
self time for patient practice only is required to 
develop in her the graces of a faultless delivery, 
for her power an ability are undoubtedly great. 

Mr. Isaac Sturgeon, Col. C. E. Moss and Col. 
Weston Flint were present and made remarks 
favoring the objects of the meeting. Col. Moss 
was requested to represent the Association at 
the National Convention at Washington on the 
19th and 20th instant. Mrs. Greunau, M.D., 
made a few very cloquent remarks. She is 
really a vesy gifted speaker and has a good de- 
livery. She has more fire and vehement clo- 
quence than Miss Cregin. Few women or men 
have greater power of language or are capable of 
expressing themselves with more force and bit- 
terness. In that respect, I believe she would, 
with practice, rival successfully even Parker 
Pillsbury himself. 

The Association also appointed a commitice 
to go ant into the city and gather in the work- 
ing women and call attention to the sufferings 
and needs of that class of humanity. ‘This isa 
capital move and will meet the approval of all 
good citizens, Mrs. Dr. Wright, Mrs. Pegram, 
Miss Greunau, M.D., Mrs. Cozzens, Mrs. Fall 
and Miss Allen were appointed a committee to 
accomplish the work. 

Mrs. Miner, the President, called attention to 
Tue Revoxvrion, and several subscriptions were 
obtained. 

On the whole, the meeting was a success, It 
is the intention to thorsughly canvass Missouri 
during the next two years, and organize for a 





ontest at the next general election in Nov,, 
1870. With diligent, determined effort Woman 
Suffrage can be secured in Missouri. 

Cnas. E. Moss. 





THE WORKING WOMAN'S ASSOCIATION, 
ae sie 

Tuts Society held its regular semi-monthly 
meeting at room 18, Cooper Institute, on Friday 
evening, Janunry 8th. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, Susan B. Anthony. 
Elizabeth C. Brown, Recording Seerctary, read 
the minutes of the last meeting, after which 
the President read the following letter : 


New York, Jan, 8th, 1869, 
To the Working Woman’s National Association : 

Lapies: The necessity of a reform in our political, 
financial and industrial systems, to correspond with the 
principles ot equal rights and mutual interests, must be 
apparent to every thoughtful humanitarian, and longed 
for by every victim of oppression, 

To inavgurate such a movement, is the design of the 
undereigned, 

A meeting will be beld on Tuesday evening, January 
12th, at 744 o’clock, at room,24, Cocper Inatitute, to which 
you are earnestly invited to lend your council and ¢o. 
operation 

Very respecttulty, 
ma B. Davis, 
Go. R. ALLEN 
IsatanH Nort, 
—-——— THOMPSON, 
E, V. VARNEY, 
and others, 

On Motion of Mrs. Lozier, the invitation was 
accepted, The President then introduced Mrs. 
Ernestine L. Rose, who, in her usual earnest 
and effective manner, addressed them as fol- 
lows : 

She was truly glad of having an opportunity 
of addressing the Working Women’s Associa- 
tion. She had the pleasure a great many years 
ago to address working men’s associations, but 
sne never had the pleasure until to-night of ad- 
dressing a working women’s association, The 
interests of men and women were, however, so 
clearly connected that it was impossible to speak 
to the one without the other. She bad been 
somewhat connected with co-operative societies 
as far back as 1833 ; but co-operative societies, 
until very lately, had not flourished. There 
were now in England a great number doing 
well. France was permeated with co-operative 
societies. She believed, according to the last 
account, there were eight thousand sutieties in 
France under the co-operative union system. 
But to be successful it required not only num- 
bers, but means, and she supposed the great 
difficulty here was (o find means successfully to 
establish co-operative unions, She advised this 
association first to become incorpora ted, as until 
that was dcne the socicty had no legal existence. 
‘The next step in order to raise money would be, 
she should advise them, to get up an active com- 
mittee and send them to some of our great 
public speakers, sach as Wendell Phillips, Cur- 
tis, Cheever, Beecher, Chapin, and Bellows, and 
ask them cach to give the Working Women’s 
Association the benefit of an hour’s talk. ‘In that 
way they would be ablo to raise money, for money 
was powe’, and union was strength, With re- 
gard to those women who required work and 
had none, alas! there was but very little to be 
said. After they had acquired capital they might 
commence various operations that would find 
business for at least come of the women ; for 
instance : One of them was an insurance com- 
pany, another was a savings bank. It was a 
positive fact that most of the savings banks 
in this city had become immensely wealthy ; 
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‘and by whom? From poor women, from ser- 


vants—from girls who put in five, and ten and 
fifty dollars. She should like to know why the 
Women’s Association could not form a savings 
bank and manage it? They could employ women 
capable of taking hold of the business—such as 
tellers, bookkeepers, doorkeepers and clerks in 
the various offices. She them proceeded to 
speak of the wretched manner in which parents 
brough up their daughters, attributing that as 
the sole reason why women were not able to 
equal if not surpass men in the various walks 
of life. Woman was not, in her present state 
of education, fit to compete with man in any 
employment to which a man devotes his time 
and energy. She learns a little writing ora 
little sewing. Anything else learned by her is 
not learned thoroughly. Out of one hundred 
branches of mechanism ninety-nine were better 
filled by man than they could be by woman in 
her present state. Boys were brought up to 
some trade or profession, while girls were taught 
to sit in the parlor as puppets to catch a beau, 
to be married, and buried. Woman, as a gene- 
ral thing, is not fit for the married state. She 
did not mean to speak against the married state. 
If a woman was calculated properly to govern a 
home, might she not be competent to govern a 
nation? Why could not a woman be a watch- 
maker? She had the delicate touch and keen 
eye necessary to fit her for the business, and no 
gentleman could deny that. Woman was the 
source from which mankind derived its vigor 
and life ; and if so, whence is she inferior to 
man? Girls do not become apprentices or learn 
a trade thoroughly, and consequently they 
lagged behind man in the race of life. Teach 
girls to learn a trade as well as boys and then 
they would be independent. As svon as a boy 
reaches the age of twelve the parents consult'as 
to what they shall make of him. But they 
never do it with their girls. They send them 
to boarding-schools to learn how to embroider 
dogs and cats, and that is all. Ministers in the 
pulpit and the newspapers speak of the social 
evil, and assert that woman seduces man from 
the paths of virtue. What can be expected of 
those dependent as they are even if the asser- 
tion wastrue. There was more truth than poetry 
in what was said by many women, that they 
could not unite or agree in association. One 
woman knew a little more than another, or had 
a little more than another, and then looked with 
contempt upon her sister who knew less or had 
less, Women were respected by men for the 
glow on their checks, the darkness of their eyes 
or the gracefulness of the movement of their 
bodies, ‘hey should make themselves respected 
for something else. She did ngt believe that 
the ballot alone would furnish employment for 
the women now without employment. But she 
claimed it,as a right and principle. After urging 
unity and perseverance in the work, the speaker 
concluded. 

Miss Anthon y announced that telegraph wires 
were about to be introduced into the Cooper In- 
stitute to educate girls in the business of tole- 
gtaphy. 

On motion, the Executive Committee were em- 
powered to take the necessary steps towards in- 
corporation. 

Mies Gussic Lewis moved a vote of thanks be 
given to Mrs. Rose, which was carnied. 

Mrs. Tobitt offered a motion to appoint a 
Committee on Lectures, which was amended on 
the motion of Mrs. Lozier, Jr., and the work 
was left to the Executive Committee. 


Mis, Dr, Hallock moved that a committee be 
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appointed to attend the corvention of the women 
of the District of Columbia, who were to meet 
in Washington on the 19th and 20th of January, 
in favor of Universal Suffrage. 

Shirley Dare next addressed the meeting, giv- 
ing some suggestions as to means of raising 
money for their treasury, and tendering greet- 
ings from Sorosis of New York, and a kindred 
association in Chicago. 

Before adjournment, the following committees 
were appointed: On lectures, Mrs. Shepard, 
Mrs. Tobitt, Miss Dunniug (‘‘ Shirley Dare”). 
As delegates to the convention at Washington, 
Mrs. Lozier, Jr., Miss Anthony, Mrs. Phelps, 
Mrs. Dr. Hallock, and Mrs. Norton, 

The meeting then adjourned, 





WHAT WUMEN ARE DOING. 
—__->——_—_ 
PHONOGRAPHIC REPORTING FOR WOMEN, 


New York, December 23d, 1868, 
Elitors of the Revolution : 

I wuite t call your attention to the fact that there is, 
and has for some time past been, one industrial field, at 
least, open to women, in which the pay is remunerative, 
but into which they do not seem much inclined to enter. 
I refer to that of shorthand writing. I, as well as other 
reporters of my acquaintance, have occasionally employ- 
ed phovographic amanueuses, both men and women, 
and asarule we have found that the women do their 
work better than the men. We have also always paid 
the same wages to women that we do to men, for the 
same kindof work. For several months past I have had 
all my shorthand notes of testimony that were taken in 
Court transcribed by a girl. When I have taken notes 
half an hour, I send over the minutes that are ready 
and she commences working on them. 1 do not have to 
read them over to her, and yet, although they are often 
full of technical terms, she transcribes them with won- 
deriul accuracy, 1 do not know of a man who, I think, 
could do it nearly so well, Allof the reporters are sur- 
prised, and several have saidthat they would give employ- 
ment to women who could do the same for them. The 
way my transcriber qualified herself tor the work was 
this : after thoroughly learning my system, she took five 
or six hundred pages of my sborthand notes with her to 
her home in the country, and during last Summer read 
them all over with care. At first, she says, she felt dis- 
couraged, vut by perseverance she overcame all ob- 
stacler. On her return to the city, the very first attempt 
she made to write out my notes was a complete success. 

Yours truly, JaMES E, MUNSON, 
* Stenographer ‘o the Surrogate’s Court. 





Tur Professorship of Fine Arts in the Rutgers Insti- 
tute has been conterted upon Miss Conant, of Brooklyn, 
a remarkably accomplished artist, who was a promising 
student under Mr. Edwin White. 





Hinps County, Mississippi, has produced a musical 
prodigy in the person ofa negro girl, eighteen years old. 
She does not know a single note, and cannot spell the 
simplest word, She wasa house servant, and as such 
was allowed to play on the piano. She can play any 
piece, however difficult it mayjbe, alter hearing 1t played, 
and her accuracy and delicacy of touch is really some- 
thing very remarkable. For the past two years she has 
been employed as a field hand, and has bad no oppor- 
tunity of playing or listening to others play. Her per. 
formance on the piano is astonishing, as well as her ac- 
curacy, delicacy of touch, and brilliancy of execution, 
She can play anything she has ever heard, with marvel- 
ous facility, and seems never to weary of the instru- 
ment, . 





Two young ladies of Iowa, Misses Emma and Ella 
Harlan, have asserted their female mghts in a thoroughly 
practical way, by securing Government lands under the 
Homestead Jaw. They will settle upon and cultivate 
them next season. 





THE manufacture of straw plait in England is confined 
to Bedfordshire, Parttordshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
Te number of persons employed 16 about 50,000—nearly 
all women and children, Luton is the chief market for 
the plant. It is there made into bonnets and hats. 
Tho plaiting itse)f is done where the straw is grown, and 
entirely by band. Groups of girls are seen on the vil- 





lage greens, talking, working and laughing, Jn winter 


family groups sit around the hearth, and neighbors in- 
terchange visits, all hard at work all the time, Every 
plaiter works on her own account. Her earnings vary 
materially according to demand, but a wite’s receipts o1- 
ten exceed ber husband’s wages, 





SISTERLY AFFECTION.—A subscription has been opened 
in Brussels in favor of a poor girl, who, to save her sister 
from a week’s imprisonment, to which she had been 
condemned for rome slight offence, went there invtead 
of the offender. The fraud wis detected after she bad 
suffered the punishment, and when brought before the 
judge sbe was sevtenced to three months imprisonment, 
which however she will now escape. Her answer to the 
question, what induced her to substitute herself for her 
sister was that, being a cripple, she could not maintain 
her aged mother, which her sister had done for a long 
time, ‘and therefore,” she added, “ it was better for 
me to go to prison aud let her be tree, 

ANOTHER CasE.—James Reilly, a bar-tender in a West 
st. liquor store, was arrested on Thursday night in Ami- 
ty st. in a condition of almost helpless drunkenness. 
When arrainged before the Justice in the morning, bis 
sister appeared in the court and stated to the Jndge that 
about two years ago ehe had received a considerable sum 
of money by the death ofa relative. Asno bequest was 
made to ber brother al the same time, the affectionate 
sitter resolved to make some provision for bim, and ac- 
cordingly deposited in a savings bank, in her brother's 
name, the sum of $?,000 ; but without acquainting bim 
of her kind intention. This amount nad grown by ac- 
cumulated interest, to about $2,700. A few days ago, ina 
fit of tenderness, she, for the first time told him what 
sbe had done, and showed him the bank-book contain - 
ing the account. On Tuesday he left home and went on 
a drunken spree. For three days tho sister sought for 
him in vain, and on Thursday night first discovered him 
in the custody of the police. Then for the first time she 
learned that he had visited her house in her absence 
taken the bank-book, and drawn out the entire sum there 
deposited. Not content with this, he had again re- 
turned, ard taking her gold watch and chain, diamond 
ring, and gold bracelets, had pawned the whole for $175 
When he was arrested no trace of any of the money 
could be found, and the culprit either could not or 
would not tell what had become of it, The Judge pro 
posed to hold him on a charge of larceny for taking bis 
sister’s jewelry, but the affectionate woman would not 
make the charge, and at her request her erring brother 
was discharged and permiticd to accompany her home. 





Mrs. WELSH, an old lady in East Rush, near Rochester, 
who is 78 years old, bas woven in an old-fashioned loom, 
1,214 yards of good rag-carpeting since her 70th year. 





SixtTx-sEVEN female teachers in Cincinuati have peti 
tioned for the same salary as is paid to men in like posi- 
tions. They say that they have found in paying board 
bills that no deduction is made on account of their sex. 





One of the proprietors of the New Jersey Journal is a 
practical printer, and has two daughters in bis oftice as 
compesitors, These young ladies have been practically 
educated in the art of type-setting, and one of them can 
complete (distribute, set up, and correct) 10,000 ems per 
day—as we have been informed by the senior proprietor— 
and accomplishes her work in a nearly faultless manner, 
He regards these ladies as e ual to the most accomplished 
male compoaitors he has ever known. His opinion was— 
as is ours—that girls may be practically instructed to be- 
come in all respects the equals of men as compositors ; 
that to accomplish this result the same careful training 
only is necessary. Indeed, he thought there was a 
greater aptness to learn, on the pait of young women 
than of boys, to learn. The gentleman alluded particu- 
larly to the facility with which these young ladies read, 
punctuated and amended difficult manuscripts, and to 
he correctness of their proofs. 





Women’s Posrrion.—Women are treated by good men 
as friends, by libertines as playthings, and by cowards 
as slaves. Women who desert the vindication of their 
own sex, are like soldiers who forsake their own cause on 
the field of battle, and standing between two armies, are 
exposed to the fire of both. Beauty, sense, and spirit are 
women’s weapons of defence ; without them they have 
nothing to shield them from being ill-treated. 





Tue Catholic clergy of Transylvania, Europe, are in- 
sisting that to repeal celibacy amongst the priesthood 





would be a most useful change, aud it mogt urgent, 















































































































































































































SOROSIS, J 


Te 
From the New York World of Jan. 5th. 
THE REGULAR MEETING AT DELMONICO'S—LARGE 
ATTENDANCE OF MEMBERS—RESOLUTIONS. 


Tae regular meeting of Sorosis took place at Delmon- 
ico’s, and was the largest in numbers of any that has 
yet occurred. Weather seems to have no inuflence in 
dampening the enthusiasm of the members of tae Wo- 
man’s Club ; on the contrary, the more unpropitious the 
day, the greater is generally the turn-out. At the pre- 
sent time, mcreover, there are many topics of interest 
under discussion, and members feel that they cannot 
miss a meeting without losing eomething cf real interest 
and importance. Thus, they are fest learning to disre- 
gard wind, and rain, and hail, 6dr snowstorms, and only 
consult signs and tokens to the extent of securing pro- 
tection and comfort in a waterproof. 

Up to the present time, Delmonico’s large parlors 
tave afforded ample accommodation for the meetings of 
Sorosis, but the crowded apartments yesterday gave 
evidence that, if the club continues to increase as rapidly 
in bers and attend as ithas done recently, a larg- 
er space aud more extensive acc dati will have 
to be provided. There must be a more than ordinary at- 
traction about a club meeting that brings women from 
Brooklyn, Orange, Hackensack, Harlem, and other 
suburban localities on such a day as yesterday. After 
the discussion of such aluach as Delmonico alone knows 
how to provide, the meeting was called to order by Mrs, 
Croly, and Mrs. Davis was elected to the chair. The re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Wilbour, read a lengthy report 0; 

he proceedings of the last meeting, which was unusual. 
y interesting, and letters were read by the correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Burleigh, from Mrs. Robert Dale 
Owen, Miss Virginia Penvy, and others, al] of which had 
reference to topics of real and practical importance. The 
chairman of the Business Committee, Mrs. Agnes Noble, 
cported on several measures, ove of which was an act 

f incorporation, by which “Sorosis’’ becomes a 
legal institution, capable of hclding property, devising 
or receiving bequests, and protecting its name and 
cl ims egainst trespass or encroachment. 

At a previous meeting of Sorosis, held December 7, 
the following resolutions were offered by Mre. Mary F. 
Davis, adopted, and a committee appointed to carry out 
, he purpose indicated. Among the members of that 
committee were the names of Dr. Anna Dinsmore, Mrs, 
Robert Dale Owen, and Mrs. Swisshelm. 








Whereas, Recent developments in this city and in 
other places, have called the attention of Sorosis to the 
homeless and unprotected condition of those upon 
whom, by misfortune or crime, is laid the burden of un- 
legalized maternity ; and, 

Whereas, Owing to the ostracism of public opinion, 

4 the regulations of society and government, these 
unfortunates receive fierce condemnation and cruel 
neglect, which pegiect and contumely are shared by 
their innocent offspring, who are left to perish or 
live to swell the downward drifting tide of vice ; and, 

Whereas, The partners in theic crime, or, as is too of- 
ten the case, the authors of their misery, are unrebuked 

by society, and are not prevented by publi: opinion 
frem pursuing the same free and dishonorable career as if 
virtuous, while their companions, or victims, are bereft 
of social position and debarred from all opportunity to 

etrieve}their error and to rise to honor and prefermentin 
respectable communities ; and as by this most unjust re~ 
lative position woman is driven to despondency, loss ot 
self-respect, and that deep despair which ultimates in 
recklessness and ruin ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we give this subject serious and hu- 
mane consideration, and that, to facilitate this purpose, 
a standing c ittee be appointed whose duty it shall 
be to investigate the causes of descent into this great 
evil of our civilization, and, 1f possible, to discover the 
means of protection and redemption from this bottomless 
pit of agony and shame. 

Resolved, That the first work of the committee shall 
be to ascertain what public provision has been made by 
way of hopitals and asylums, in this city and elsewhere, 
for the protection and care of the unfortunate woman ap. 
proaching maternity in consequence, it may be, of the 
first downward step; and if such wise and humane 
guardianship shall not be fuand, to consider the ques- 
tion of the erection of such asylums and hospitals with 
the hope that the divine “ quality of mercy” may be 
extended to the erring woman no less freely than to 
the erriog man, and that the desolate and despairing, 
through whom society has dishonored the holy office of 
maternity by degrading its entire significance, and neg- 
secting its most imperative and sacred claims, may by 





The Revolution. 


rescued from misery and vice, and her offspring saved 
to fillan honorable place in our great, intelligent, and 
virtuous commonwealth. 

At the meeting ot December 7, a committee was also 
appointed to investigate and raport on the cause of the 
present inefficiency of household labor, and devise, if 
possible, some remedy tor the evils of which housekeepers 
universally complain. 

Mrs. Bronson read an able paper on this subject, of 
which the folowing were the principle points : 

lst. Thatthe primal cause of the inefficiency licsin 
the entire waut of knowledge of the work to be per- 
formed. 

2d. In the fact that domestic service is considered 
degrading. 

3d. That our household work is done by foreigners 
unacquainted with our habils and customs, and presided 
over by mistresses who have only been trained to society 
accomplishments. 

The remedy proposed is the formotion of a school or 
institute for the training and education of domestic ser- 
vants; and the elevation by this means of the standard of 
domestic Jabor. 

Mrs. Croly suggested the orginization of the House- 
keepers Prevention Bureau, for the purpose of testing 

weights and qualities of articles of food used in families. 
The bureau is to consist of a president, a secretary, and 

board of trustees, who at a small annual cost sbould pro- 
vide an office where packages could be tested as to weight 
anda portion of their contents submitted to the analysis 
of a chemist employed for the purpose. 

Such an institution, requiring little means and a very 
small'amount of machinery, would, it was thought, be 
productive of immense practical benefit, rendering re- 

tailers and manufacturers afraid of the consequences of 
exposure, and exciting among them a spirit of praise_ 
worthy emulation as to who should supply the best, 
rather than the poorest articles to their customers and 
com i.upity generally. 

A proposition from Mrs, Wilbour to form a dramatic 

club met with great favor, especially trom the younger 
members of Sorosis. 

The Club adjourned to meet on the last Monday in 
January, at the same place, and in the meantime ac- 
cepted an invitation for a social entertainment at the 
house of Mrs, Laura C. Bullard, Brooklyn. 

The New York Woman’s Club can hardly in future be 
charged with doing nothing but having a ‘‘ good time.” 
If it accomplishes halt the work cut out at this one meet- 
ing it has employment for a couple of centuries at 
icast. 





Just as we go to press we receive the Woman’s 
Advocate, Dayton, Ohio, Chicago Legal News, 
and the Sorosis, all of them teeming with good 
things. We copy the following letter from the 
last mentioned, and heartily echo the good 
wishes for our cotemporary therein expressed. 

Dear Sornosis : [ saw a notice of your paper, the Sorosis, 
in our last RevoLurion, and, as itis an advocate of arevo- 
lution in favor of our sex, [ think it should be supported 
by every woman who bas the advancement of our caure 
at heart. ‘ 

Our only hope of emancipation and elevation is with 
ourselves and the press conducted by our sex, with 
what little help and encouragement the * lords of crea- 
tion’’ may occasionally give us. The advancement of 
our cause has commenced earnestly, and there should 
be no retrograde movement for want of support. 

Let “ Onward ” be our motto, until we obtain what is 
justly our right. THe RevoLuTIon has commenced no- 
bly, and is creating quite an excitement here. I hope 
your Sorosis wiil not be long behind in point of circula- 
tion. 

You have, I hope, the good will and sympathy of all ; 
and may both these advocates of Woman’s cause have 
all the success they deserve. 0. A. B. 

Auburn, Oregon. " 





A Madame Euphenie Frank has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for forty days for smuggling twenty-four of 
Victor Hugo’s Chatiments into France, 

We hope Victor will defend this woman as 
nobly as he did his son not long since. 








Tre Lapres’ LoNGeviry.—Only one Revolutionary sol- 
dier left to enjoy a goverument pension, and yet 88 wid- 
ows of such soldiers still survive! Women outlive men 
because they do not systematically abbreviate life by ex- 
cessive indulgence, 








BRAIN ASSISTANUE. 





On for a little “ brain assistance !’”’ some one to work in 
harmony with me! For perseverance, for the will, for 
the earnest determination which insures success. Then 
with that liltle help I could carry out my project, rise 
to nobler work, benefit my present fellow-creatures.’’ 
It was a young lady who uttered these words ; and as 
she stood watching the snow descending in tiny flakes, 
and coveriug the earth with its mantle, felt discouraged ; 
then the music, floatiog up trom the room below, served 
to make the day more dreary, for it reminded of other 
hours. The cause of her despondency was this : nearly 
two wecks from this day she had suggested the idea ot 
organizing a society, it was received with exclamations of 
pleasure by those to whom it was told, and with a beat- 
ing, happy heart, she bad that night socght her couch in 
hope. They met, organised, but fortwo weeks bad not 
gathered, because many of the members were absent. 
Now, it was the day preceding the night they were to 
meet, and it found her not dispirited but despising 
woman’s weakness. Those who were so active and loud 
in commendation were now trying to discourage, and 
fain would g se up without effort. It was well to picture 
the benefits to be derived from such an organization, but 
it was another thing to obtain them. lt was no effort to 
talk about it, but when the time came for active service 
they shrank from the encounter, and assizned as a reason, 
* that it was no use for one to try unless all were uni- 
ted.’’ So one stood back, and then another, no one came 
forward to place shoulder to the wheel and say, “I'll 
do what I can,’’ but instead looked upon the project as a 
woman's undertaking, and like poor weak women, gave 
up. 

Is it any wonder woman occupies an interior position ? 
Is it any wonder she receives half her just dues? 
Is it any wonder to-day men point the finger and hiss at 
** Woman's Rights?’’ No, for in past years flattery has 
given the desire to please, and ridicule the wish to be 
above geutleman’s qgnsure. But the day is coming, and 
that net far distant, when woman shall be onan equality 
with man, when she shall beard the lion in his den: 
Thanks to the noble supporters ; thanks to the noble 
advocates for ** Woman’s Rights.”’ Poor deluded crea, 
tures that we are! to give up with little or no effort ; to 
let the few who are struggling for their own good and 
the good of their sex, labor without assistance, to stretch 
forth no helping hand, but rather stand and ridicule. 
From the talling flakes cf saow we learn a lesson ; it is 
this, even as the succession of flakes cover the earth, so 
may we, by continued perseverance, accomplish any de- 
sired end. And weknow that they who to-day are labor- 
ing for the advancement and education of woman, will 
succeed. Wecan almost behold the day when woman 
shall, without ‘‘ unsexing herself,"” without leaving her 
*«sphere,”’ become useful as well as ornamental. Not 
that she is not useful now, but that she may become 
useful in other fields. The ideaof woman being obliged 
to engage in all the low pursuits of lite, the idea of say- 
ing she leaves her sphere when she wishes to vote, is 
simply absurd. Woman will be woman, whatever posi- 
tion she occupies, and none of the delicacy and tact 
which is hers will be lost. Oh, for afew more brains, a 
few ideas, that I might stand with the noble few and assiat 
in the great struggle! Would there werea few more 
Annas to speak to the masses ! VioLa. 


A Discovery.—Andrew Wilson has published 
a pamphlet ertitled “The Workman’s Ham- 
mer.” His aim is to arouse workingmen and to 
induce them to deliver themselves from bondage 
to capitalists. So far well. But who told him 
that ‘‘the Woman’s Rights movement is one of 
the tiicks of combined wealth, designed to di- 
vert the attention of the men of labor, lest they 
should examine into the cause of their oppres- 
sion?” The Chicago Liberal corrects his blun- 
der (for really it is nothing less) in this way : 

Now, we think the Women’s Rights movement is lead- 
ing women to inquire and to reason. Befvre woman suf 
frage can be established, women will have to become 
general reasoners, and as they become interested in 
the newspapers and in discussions, it appears to 
our thinking that they are travelling over the very 
same road that has conducted the masculias sox so 
largely to intellectual independence. Probably one ot 
the greatest reasons why women have continued so much 
under the spell of preacher-cratt is that they hove bad 
but little of the stimalus of seli-interest 89 directe] ag 





to induce mental activity. 
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Gerorcr Wo. Curtis on “ Pottrtcan Monat- 
1ry.”—The Portland (Me.) Press notices this 
lecture given recently in tuat city thus : 

Geo. Wm, Curtis, the able editor of Harper's Magazine 
and Harper’s Weekly, and one ot the keenest minds in 
the country, lectured on Friday on “ Political Morality.” 
Among other good things he said that “unscrupulous, 
clever men in politics are the most dangerous. Itis only 
real meu of character who can be trusted, and do not 
need watching.”” He added that ‘‘ There is one right 
that every American citizen can enjoy, and that is to 
scratch the ticket if a man on it is not approved by him, 
Therefore it is his duly to scratch that man’s name if he 
thinks he is not fit for the place. Scratch the ticke 
then. If scratching the party breaks down the party, let 
it break, sooner than send a man who has no virtue or 
principie into power, and who would only use his office 
to the injury of his country. Party managers feel a kick 
atthe polls, and that is all they do teef.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Curtis said that the right of suffrage should be car- 
Tied out. There was danger in extending it, but there 

sequal danger in limitiug it. He was in favor of ex- 
ending it to women. 





CrowdE Ovrt.—We have in type the report 
of Dr. Anna Dinsmore on Hospitals and Asy- 
lums; Authoresses to the Rescue ; What the 
Press says of Us; and other matter which we 
hope to find room for next week. 
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HERALD oF HEALTH: Miller, Wood & Co.. Publisbesr, 
13 and 15 Laight street. $2 per year. 


The initial number for 1869 is full of good things. 





Lapies Reposrrory : 


Boston University Publishing 
House. 


$2.50 per year, 

A liberal magazine, particularly suited to families be- 
longing to the denomination under whose auspices it is 
issued, 





THE Goop Mr. BacatetHorrE. By Olive Logan. 

A pleasant story, simply told, ia which the course of 
true love does run smooth, American News Co , pub- 
lishers. 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 

Devoted to popular instruction and civilization. $1.50 
per annum. J. W. Schemerhorn & Co., Bond street, 
New York. 





Tae Nationat 8.8. Teacuer. Chi- 


cago Sunday School Union. 


$1.50 per year. 





HATHAWAY'S MAGAZINE AND ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
FasHion. $2 per year : Hathaway No, 10 Court street, 
Brooklyn. 


Tue Communist : 


A little monthly, edited with much ability, advocating 
common property, co-operative labor, unitary homes, 
6nd integral education. Fiftycents peryear. Alcander 
Langley, No. 816 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE Homr Montruiy. Devoted to literature and reli 
gion. A. B. Stark, Nashville, Tenn. $3 per annum. 
Perers’s Mostca Monrtuty. 

Three dollars per annum. 30 cents, single copy. J. L. 
Peters, publisher, 198 Broadway, N. Y. Devoted to mu- 
sical literature, and music. 





Our CHILDREN IN HPAVEN. 
M.D. J. B, Lippincott & Co. 
A Swedenborgian work, very clear in its expositions of 

the belief of that sect regarding the Future state. ‘‘ Be- 

lievers of almost any communion, though differing jrom 
the author on special points of doctrine and interpreta- 
tion, will find here new, refreshing, and elevating 

thou ghts.’’ . 


By Wm. H. Holcombe, 





‘SreRiuity 1s Law. By Jobn H. Riddle. 

A pamphlet giving the results of of some important 
experiments with various fertilizers. It also gives a 
recipe for.a special fertilizer for the potato crop, which 
has been found, iv practice, to largely increase the yield, 
and is thonght, by further experience and a proper 
management of the ground, may lead to the entire sup- 





pression of the potato disease, which has done so much 
damage to thas crop in some localities, the past season. 
Price, 25 cents. C. P. Livingston, Manchester, N. H. 





THE Lapies OWN MaGaztne. Edited by Mra. M. C, 
Bland, Indianapolis. Terms, $1.50 a year. 
** Devoted to art, literature, dress, household economy, 
health, physical culture, and whatever tends to the prc- 
motion of true womanhood.” 





THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER, 

An industrial journal of thirty-two large quarto pages, 
well-printed, engraved, and filled with matter useful to 
all skillful workmen, Published by Western & Co., 37 
Park Row. 





Leisurr Hours for January. 


A monthly magazine, published by O’Dwyer & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. $2 per annum. 


THE MoTuEeR at Home. 


A new magazine edited by Mrs. Henry War. Beecher, 
and published by Horsiord & Sons, 57 William street. 





THE Woman’s ApvocaTr. 


A monthly journal, published by Wm. P. Tomlinson, 
39 Nassau street. 





Our Youne Forks. An illustrated magazine for girls 
and boys, published by Fields, Osguou & Co,, Boston, 
New York: 63 Bleeker strect. 

Our Youna Forks is the very best magazine of 
the kind in America. Our most talented writers con- 
tribute, Their articles are vot only bright and entertain- 
ing but iull of a simple morale irresistible to young 
people, Solid facts are showered into a groundwork of 
romance, like plums into batter pudding—and seem 
equally adapted to youthtul likings. The January num- 
ber is excellent. T. B. Aldrich begins the story of A 
Bad Boy in bis characteristic funny way ; J. 8. Trow- 
bridge graphically describes the process of glass-mak- 
ing ; Mrs. Mulock Craik contributes an exqusite poem, 
My Heroine, and Mrs. Agassiz the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on The World We Live on. It is written in her 
usual entertaining style, and promises well for its suc- 
cessors, 





THE BENEDICT TIME WATCI. 
peeks Rae 

Tur enterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their “ up-town ”’ establishment, 691 Broadway, 
an extensive and elegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches for the Fall trade of 1868, to which they in- 
vite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ THe REvoLuTIoN ”’ 
gnd all others who desire a perfect TIME-KEEPER. Their 
stock comprises the various grades of the American 
Waltham and the choicest imported watches. They 
have also, in addition, a fine quality cf watch which 
they have named the “ Benedict Time Watch,’’ they 
having the supervision of the manufacture of the move- 
ments, which are of nickel, which bas proved to be a 
metal more durable than brass or other compound 
metals, and less liabie to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
mate. This movement gives greater accuracy and re- 
quires less repairs than the others. ‘Their stoek of 
American Watches is unrivalled, Ali the various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 
ulated and in every respect warranted, The Messrs. 
Benedict Brothers have secured their reputation and 
extensive patronage by a sirictly honorable course in 
conducting their business, selling the best of goods at 
fair prices. We feel safe in commending this establish. 
ment to the consideration of our readers, a1 d would say 
to all, if you want a good, relible Watch, go to Benedict 
Brothers, up town, 691 Broadway. 





Financial Department. 
THE REVOLUTION, 


or Se 
VOL. ITf.—NO. 2. 
_o— - 
OUGHT THE GOVERNMENT TO ISSUE 
ANY MONEY EXCEPT GOLD AND 
SILVER COINS ? 
pee A. 
Because it is said in the constitution that 











‘*the Congress shall have the power to coin 
money,” a doubt is sometimes expressed 
whether Congress can make money of any 
material other than gold and silver. But the 
same cause declares that Congress shall have 
the power to ‘‘ regulate the value thereof.” 

Now it has long becn supposed that the value 
of the coins is fixed by the amount and kind of 
metal in them ; and as the law makes it neces- 
sary to have them of a specific fineness and 
weight in order to make them a tender, it has 
seemed plausible enough that the value inheres 
in the metal. But in reality the value of coins, 
as money, consists in their being legally able to 
buy property, and to be lent on interest, and 
the amount of interest which can be had for their 
use determines how much they are wortb. 
When money is scarce, and a gold dollar can be 
lent for eighteen per cent. per annum, instead 
of #ix per cent., the gold dollar will be worth 
three times as much as when it was lent for six 
per cent., and this without any addition of gold 
to the dollar, or any difference in the labor re- 
quired to mine and coin it. The same is true of 
paper dollars ; with our present monetary syr- 
tem, under which, at any time, paper dollars 
can be withdrawn from public use, and money 
made scarce, the rate of interest will rise so 
that a paper dollar can be lent at three, four or 
five, or ten times more than the usual rate of in- 
terest. The paper dollar will then buy more 
property, more labor, and 1s just as much more 
valuable as money than it was at six per cent. in- 
terest, as the gold dollar is more valuable undcr 
the same circumstances. It is not the material 
of which the money is made that determines 
how much value there is in the money, but the 
power given it by the less or greater rate of in- 
terest to buy less or moie property and labor, 
and to gather less or more of the productions of 
labor to pay the interest or use. 

It appears, then, from the practical working 
of the money we have, that the amount and 
fineness of the metal in the coins does nol reg- 
ulate their value. And it is impossible that 
the value of money should be uniform while 
only a limited amount is allowed for the wants 
of trade. So long as enough can be hoarded to 
make the rate of interest rise, or so long as 
enough can be issued without provision for 
lending or funding any surplus at the estab- 
lished rate, so that the rte of interest is hable 
to fall in consequence of the superabundance, 
the value of the money is not regulated. Now, 
it is one of the most important functions of 
government to regulate the value of money, for 
money is the foundation of all coatracts ; and 
the value of the property and Jabor of every per- 
son in the nation is determined by this legal 
staudard. The rate of interest is the standard, 
as much as the number of feet or inches in the 
yaid is the standard of measure for cloth. 

It is clearly impossible tor the governmené to 
have any control over the value of money, if 
that money be gold and silver coin. The coin 
in the couutry is computed to be about $300,- 
000,000 ; but be it less or more, it is plain, 
first, that if it were all in active circulation there 
is not enough to transact the business of the 
people ; and second, that a few rich men or 
corporations could easily withdraw enough of 
it from public use to cause the greatest incon- 
venience and distress to the whole body of pro- 
ducers and distributers. There seems to be 
little need of saying that the rate of interest 
cannot and will not be kept uniform at a just 
rate by the banks and bankers who have hereto - 
fore had control of the igsue of paper money in 
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up his ideas, and turn bis face Zionwa.d, you 
have just thrown your gauze veil between his 
eyes and the light, and probibly undone in 
five minutes, by your absurd doubts and fears 
of the working of the measure, all our sensible 
arguments of twenty years. 

But no! in spite of the folly, perversity and 
apathy of such women as yourself these Sena- 
tors will find they must face this question. A 
friend in Washington writes us that the mem- 
bers all opened their eyes and seratched their 
heads when Henry Wilson snbmitted a bill for 
Women’s Suffrage in the District, knowing, as 
they all do, that whichever way he turns, the 
wind sets in that direction. We suggest to 
our Senators, when they wish to be well advised 
on this subject, to visit the office of Tar Revo- 
LUTION, 





WOMANS JOURNALS, 
eae 

Oxe of the most cheering signs of the times is 
the number of women’s papers just springing into 
life in our own country as well as the old world, 
Since starting Tae Revotwvrion, a year ago, wo 
have already had five new pape1s, four of which 
are edited by women, Jaid upou our table. The 
unprecedented success of Tae Revorurion 
seems to have galvanized the nation into hfe 
on this question, First came the Chicago So- 
rosis, edited by Mrs. Mary L. Walker ; then the 
Woman's Advocate of Dayten, Ohio, by Eliza- 
V. Barns ; Learth and Home, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe ; Mother ot Home, by Mis. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and the Woman's Advocate, the last 
three publi-hed in this city. The New York Wo- 
man's Advocdle, like Melcisisedve of old, seems to 
be without father or mother : like him, may it be 
without end of days, and its death never known. 
As we examined the foundling laid at our door, 
we thought it was so near perfect in its out- 
ward adornings, with a a stamp of virth and in- 
telligence on its brow, that we could but feel 
that any one might be proud to own it. 

Of all these new journals we especially hail 
the twin Advocates as they will occupy the high 
ground of THe Ruvorurion-—that the right of 
suffrage must be secured to woman before she 
ean have fair play in the world of work. Let 
those who wish to become familiar with all the 
arguments for Woman’s Suffrage, take either 
the Advocates or Tur Revonvrion. 

Those of our readers who find fault with us 
because we “cut and slash in all directions,” 
* meddle with finance, of which women know 
nothing,” and print the bombastic effusions 
of that harlequin Train, will find the New York 
Advocate just what they desire, dignified, mod- 
erate, exclusively devoted t) Woman's Suffrage, 
taking the most chasilable view ef everybody's 
position on this question, and even congratulat- 
ing the friends of the cause on that of Horace 
Greeley, who says, ‘* woman hasa right to vote, 
s0 she hasa right to chop wood, but in my 
opinion, it would be a poor use of herself to do 
either.” 





THe CHICAGO papers are waging battle against the 
heartless treatment of children in the public schools, 
Flogging is stillin vogue, but another custom nearly as 
bad. The children are not allowed to enter the school 
puilcings until the hour of session, however cold they 
may be. The liitle victims may have waded through the 
drift to reach the school, must stand in the cold, with- 
out a particle of shelter, unless they crouch under the 
fences like cattle, until the bell rings.—Brooklyn Times. 


When women control our schools, assume 
their proper position xs Trustees and superin- 
tendents, such barbarovs customs as these will 
no longer obtain. Heaven speed the day! 








The  Bevalution, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURL 


sping 
Sr. Louss, Jan, 4th, 1869. 
Editors of the Revolution: 

Tue cause of Woman Suffrage is progressing 
finely in Missouri. In this city there is a club 
numbering in ils ranks the most intellectual, re- 
fincd and benevolent portion of the female 
population, Its meetings are increasing rapidly 
in nomber and interest, and its power is begin- 
ning to be felt over the whole state. Some of 
its membeis are good debaters and would at- 
tract favorable attention in any public assembly. 

The room in which their meetings have here- 
tofure been held will accommodate about three 
hundred persons and is now so crowded that 
a larger room will soon be required for its 
accommodation, On Saturday atternoon last, 
it was filled to ils fullest capacity, and if the fu- 
ture meetings should be advertised as exten- 
sively as political meetings usually are, I have 
no doubt a thousand persons would be in attend- 
ance. <A petitilion with seven hundred signa- 
tures bas becn sent to Washington, and that 
nwaber will be trebled before spring, if a Jittte 
extra exertion is used. 





A movement is on foot to induce the weak- 
minded men who compose the Missouri Legis- 
lature to subimt to the popular vote the quee- 
tion of so amendiug the state constitution as to 
give women the ballot. A numerously-sigaed 
petition will be preseuted this winter, and Mrr. 
Miner, Mrs, Clapp, Mrs. Sturgeon, Mes. Puelps, 
Mrs. Hazard, Mrs. Allen and Miss Falls were 
elected a committee to go to Jefferson City and 
urge the assembled wisdum of the state to grant 
the prayer of the petitioners. 

At the mecting above alluded to Miss Cregin 
delivered a short address, It was highly eredit- 
able as a composition, and indicated the posses- 
sion of a good degree of intellectual strength. 
Her dclivery is not as pertect as that of more 
experienced sprakers, but she will improve by 
practice, Her yoice is clear and her enuncia- 
tion distinet--her embarrassmert is her chiet 
difliculty. Overcoming this aad giving her- 
self time for patient practice only is required to 
develop in her the graces of a faultless delivery, 
for her power an 1 ability are undoubtedly great. 

Mr. Isaac Sturgeon, Col. C. 1. Moss and Col. 
Weston Flint were present and made remarks 
favoring the objects of the mecting. Col. Moss 
was requested to represent the Association at 
the National Convention at Washington on the 
19th aud 20th instant. Mrs. Greunau, M.D., 
made a few very cloquent remarks, She is 
really a very gifted speaker and has a good de- 
livery. She has more fire and vehement clo- 
quence than Miss Cregin. Few women or men 
have greater power of language or are capable of 
expressing themselves with more force and bit- 
terness. In that respect, I believe she would, 
with practice, rival successfully even Parker 
Pillsbury himself. 

The Association also appointed a commitice 
to go out into the city and gather in the work- 
ing women and call attention to the sufferings 
and needs of that class of humanity. This isa 
capital move and will mect the approval of all 
good citizens. Mrs. Dr. Wright, Mrs. Pegram, 
Miss Greunau, M.D., Mrs. Cozzens, Mrs. Fall 
and Miss Allen were appointed a committee to 
accomplish the work. 

Mrs. Miner, the President, called attention to 
Tur Revo.vrion, and several subscriptions were 
obtained. 

On the whole, the meeting was a success. It 
is the intention to thorsughly canvass Missouri 
during the next two years, and organize for a 
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ontest at the next general election in Nov,, 
1870. With diligent, determined effort Woman 
Suffrage can be secured in Missouri. 

Cas. FE. Moss. 








THE WORKING WOMAN'S ASSOCIATION. 
pe eee 

Tus Society held its regular semi-monthly 
mecting at room 18, Cooper Institute, on Friday 
evening, Janunry 8th. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, Susan B. Authony. 
Elizabeth C. Brown, Recording Secretary, read 
the minutes of the last meeting, after which 
the President read the following letter : 

New York, Jan. 8tb, 1869. 
To the Working Woman’s National Association : 

Lapies: The necessity of a reform in our political, 
financial and industrial systems, to correspond with the 
principles ot equal rights and mutual interests, must be 
apparent to every thoughtful humanitarian, and longed 
for by every victim of oppression. 

To inaugurate such a movement, is the design of the 
undereigned. 

A meeting will be beld on Taesday ¢vening, January 
12th, at 7', o'clock, at room,24, Cocper Inatitute, to which 
you are earnestly invited to lend your council and co- 
operation. 

Very respecttully, 
Ina B. Davis, 
Geo. R. ALLEN 
Isatanw Nort, 
——— THOMPSON, 
F. V. VARNEY, 
and others, 

On Motion of Mrs. Lozier, the mvitation was 
accepted, The President then introduced Mrs. 
Ernestine L. Rose, who, in her usual earnest 
and effective manner, addressed them as fol- 
lows : 

She was truly glad of having an opportunity 
of addvessing the Working Women’s Associa- 
tion. She had the pleasure a great many years 
ago to address working men’s associations, but 
sne never had the pleasure until to-night of ad- 
dressing a working women’s association. The 
interests of men and women were, however, so 
clearly connected that it was impossible to speak 
to the one without the other. She bad been 
somewhat connected with co-operative socielies 
as far back as 1833 ; bul co-operative socicties, 
until very latcly, had not flourished. ‘There 
were now in England a great number doing 
well. France was permeated with co-operative 
societies. She believed, according to the last 
account, there were eight thousand societies in 
France under the co-operative union system. 
But to be successful it required not only num.- 
bers, but means, and she supposed the great 
difficulty here was (to find means successfully to 
establish co-operative unions. She advised this 
association first to become incorporated, as until 
that was dcne the socicty had no legal existence. 
The next step in order to raise money would be, 
she should advise them, to get up an active com- 
mittee and send them to some of our great 
public speakers, such as Wendell Phillips, Cur- 
tis, Cheever, Beecher, Chapin, and Bellows, and 
ask them each to give the Working Women’s 
Association the benefit of an hour’s falk. In that 
way they would be able to :aise money, for money 
was powo’, and union was strength. With re- 
gard to those women who required work and 
had none, alas! there was but very little to be 
said. After they had acquired capital they might 
commence various operations that would find 
business for at least some of the women ; for 
instance : One of them was an insurance com- 
pany, another was a savings bank, It was a 
positive fact that most of the savings banks 
jn this city had become immonsely wealthy ; 
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and by whom? From poor women, from ser- 
vants—from girls who put in five, and ten and 
fifty dollars. She should like to know why the 
Women’s Association could not form a savings 
bank and manage it? They could employ women 
capable of taking hold of the business—such as 
tellers, bookkeepers, doorkeepers end clerks in 
the various offices. She then proceeded to 
speak of the wretched manner in which parents 
brough up their daughters, attributing that as 
the sole reason why women were not able to 
equal if not surpass men in the various walks 
of life. Woman was not, in her present state 
of education, fit to compete with man in any 
employment to which a man devotes his time 
and energy. She learns a little writing ora 
little sewing. Anythirfg else learned by her is 
not learned thoroughly. Out of one hundred 
branches of mechanism ninety-nine were better 
filled by man than they could be by woman in 
her present state. Boys were brought up to 
some trade or profession, while girls were taught 
to sit in the pailor as puppets to catch a bean, 
to be married, and buried. Woman, as a gene- 
ral thing, is not fit for ihe married state. She 
did not mean to speak against the married state. 
If a woman was calculated properly to govern a 
home, might she not be competent to govern a 
nation? Why could not a women be a watch- 
maker? She had the delicate touch and keen 
eye necessary to fit her for the business, and no 
gentleman could deny that. Woman was the 
source from which mankind derived its vigor 
and life ; and if so, whence is she inferior to 
man? Girls do not become apprentices or learn 
a trade thoroughly, and consequently they 
lagged behind man in the race of life. ‘Teach 
girls to learn a trade as well as boys and then 
they would be independent. As soon as a boy 
reaches the age of twelve the parents consult as 
to what they shall make of him. But they 
never do it with their girls. They send them 
to boarding-schools to learn how to embroider 
dogs and cats, and that is all. Mivisters in the 
pulpit and the newspapers speak of the social 
evil, and assert that woman seduces man from 
the paths of virtue. What can be expected of 
those dependent as they are even if the asser- 
tion wastruc, There was more truth than poetry 
in what was said by many women, that they 
could not unite or agree ia association. One 
woman knew a litile more than another, or had 
a liltle more {han another, and then looked with 
contempt upon her sister who knew less or had 
less. Women were respected by men for the 
glow on their checks, the darkness of their eyes 
or the gracefulness of the movement of their 
bodies. ‘They should make themselves respected 
for something else. She did not believe that 
the ballot alone would furnish employment for 
the women now without employment. But she 
claimed 1tas aright and principle, After urging 
unity and perseverance in the work, the speaker 
concluded. 

“Miss Anthony announced tiat telegraph wires 
were about to be introduced into the Cooper In- 
stitute to educate girls in the business of tele- 
graphy. 

“On motion, the Executive Committee were em- 
powered tu take the necessary steps towards in- 
cgrporation. 

‘Mies Gussie Lewis moved a vote of thanks be 
given to Mrs. Rose, which was carned. 

Mrs. Tobitt offered a motion to appoint a 
Committee'on Lectures, which was amended on 
th®* motion of Mrs. Lozier, Jr., and the work 

lefito the Executive Committee. 
» Med lock moved that a committee be 
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appointed to attend the corvention of the women 
of the District of Columbia, who were to meet 
in Washington on the 19th and 20th of January, 
in favor of Universal Suffrage. 

Shirley Dare next addressed the meeting, giv- 
ing some suggestions as to means of raising 
money for their treasury, and tendering greet- 
ings from Sorosis of New York, and a kindred 
association in Chicago. ° 

Before adjournment, the following committees 
were appointed: On lectures, Mrs. Shepard, 
Mrs. Tobitt, Miss Dunniug (‘* Shirley Dare”). 
As delegates to the convention at Washington, 
Mrs. Lozier, Jr., Miss Anthony, Mrs, Phelps, 
Mrs. Dr. Hallock, and Mrs. Norton, 

The meeting then adjourned, 
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WHAT WUMEN ARE DOING. 
a 
PHONOGRAPHIC REPORTING FOR WOMEN. 


New York, December 23d, 1868. 
Elitors of the Revolution: 

1 waite tc call your attention to the fact that there is, 
and has for some time past been, one industrial field, at 
least, open to women, in which the pay is remunerative, 
but into which they do not seem much inclined to enter. 
I refer to that of shorthand writing. I, as well as other 
reporters of my acquaintance, have occasionally employ- 
ed phovographic amanueuses, both men and women, 
and asarule we have found that the women do their 
work better than the men. We have also always paid 
the same wagesto women that we do to men, for the 
same kindof work. For several months past I have had 
all my sherthand notes of testimony that were taken in 
Court transcribed bya girl. When I have taken notes 
half an hour, I snd over the minutes that are ready 
and she commences working on them. I do not have to 
read them over to her, and yet, although they are often 
full of technical terms, she transcribes them with won- 
derful accuracy, 1 do not know of a man who, I think, 
could do it nearly so well, Allof the reporters are sur- 
prised, and several have saidthat they would give employ- 
ment to women who could do the same for them. The 
way iny transcriber qualified herself tor the work was 
this : alter thoroughly learnin2 my system, she took five 
or six hundred pages of my sborthand notes with her to 
her home in the country, and during last Summer read 
them all over with care, At first, she says, she felt dis- 
couraged, but by perseveravce she overcame all ob- 
stacles, On her return to the city, the very first attempt 
she made to write out my notes was a complete success, 

Yours truly, JAMES E, Munson, 
Stenographer to the Surrogate’s Court. 





THE Professorship of Fine Arts in the Rutgers Insti- 
tute has been conterred upon Miss Conant, of Brooklyn, 
a remarkably accomplished artist, who was a promising 
student under Mr. Edwin White. 





Hinps County, Mississippi, has produced a musical 
prodigy in the person ofa negro girl, cighteen years old. 
She does not know a single note, and cannot spell the 
simplest wore, She was a house servant, and as such 
was allowed to play on the piano, She can play any 
picce, however difficult it maybe, after hearing 1t played, 
and her accuracy and delicacy of touch is really some- 
thing very remarkable. Yor the past two years she has 
been employed as a ficld hand, and has had no oppor- 
tunity of playing or listening to others play. Her por. 
formance on the piano is astonishing, as well as her ac- 
curacy, delicacy of touch, and brilliancy of execution. 
She can play anything she has ever heard, with marvel- 
ous* facility, and scoms nevet to weary of the instru- 
ment. . 





Two young ladies of Iowa, Misses Emma and Ella 
Harlan, have asserted their female rights in a thoroughly 
practical way, by securing Government lands under the 
Homestead Jaw. They will settle upon and cultivate 
them next season, 





Tue manufacture of straw plait in England is confined 
to Bedfordshire, Parttordshire, and buckinghamshire. 
Tue number of persons employed is about 50,000—nearly 
all women and children. Luton is the chief market for 
the plant. It is there made into bonnets and hats. 
The plaiting itse)f is done where the straw is grown, and 
entirely by band. Groups of girls are seen on the vil- 





lage greens, talking, workipg and laughing, In winter 






family groups sit around the hearth, and neighbors in- 
terchange visits, all hard at work all the time, Every 
plajter works on her own account. Her earnings vary 
materially according to demand, but a wife’s receipts ot- 
ten excced her husband's wages. 





- SISTERLY AFFECTION.—A subscription has been opened 
in Brussels in favor of a poor girl, who, to save her sister 
from a week’s imprisonment, to which she had been 
condemned for somo shght offence, went there inetead 
of the offender. The fraud was detected after she had 
suffered the punishment, and when brought before the 
judge she was sentenced to three months imprisonment, 
which however she will now escape. Her answer to the 
1 » what ind d her to substitute herself for her 
sister was that, being a cripple, she could not maintain 
her aged mother, which her sister had done for a long 
time, ‘‘ and therefore,” she added, “ it was better for 
me to go to prison and let her be free, 








ANOTHER CasE.—James Reilly, a bar-tender in a West 
st. liquor store, was arrested on Thursday night in Ami- 
ty st. in a condition of almost helpless dronkenness. 
When arrainged before the Justice in the morning, bis 
sister appeared in the court and stated to the Judge that 
about two years ago she had received a considerable sum 
of money by the death ofa relative. Asno bequest was 
made to ber brother al the same time, the affectionate 
sitter resolved to make some provision for him, and ac - 
cordingly depcesited in a savings bank, in her brother's 
name, the sum of $2,000 ; but without acquainting bim 
ot her kind intention. This amount had grown by ac- 
cumulated interest, to about $2,700. A few days ago, in a 
fit of tenderness, she, for the first time told him what 
she had done, and showed him the bank-book contain- 
ing the account. On Tuesday he left home and went on 
a drunken spree. For three days the sister sought for 
him in vain, and on Thursday night first discovered him 
in the custody of the police. Then for the first time she 
learned that he had visited her house in her absence 
taken the bank-book, and drawn out the entire sum there 
deposited. Not content with this, he had again re- 
turned, arfd taking her gold watch and chain, diamond 
ring, and gold bracelets, had pawned the whole for $175 
When he was arrested no trace of any of the money 
could be found, and the culprit either could not or 
would not tell what had become of it, The Judge pro 
posed to hold him on a charge of larcony for taking bis 
sister’s jewelry, but the affectionate woman would not 
make the charge, and at her request her erring brother 
was discharged and permittcd to accompany her home. 





Mas. WFish, an old lady in East Rush, near Rochester, 
who is 78 years old, has woven in an old-fashioned loom, 
1,214 yards of good rag-carpeting since her 70th year, 





SIXTY-sEVEN female teachers in Cincinuat: have peti 
tioned for the same salary as is paid to men in like posi- 
tions. They say that (hey have found in paying board 
bills that no deduction is made on account of their sex. 





One of the proprietors of the New Jersey Jvurnal is a 
practical printer, and bas two daughters in his office as 
compositors, These young ladies have been practically 
educated in the art of type-setting, and one of them can 
complete (distribute, set up, and correct) 10,000 ems per 
day—as we have been informed by the senior proprietor— 
and accomplishes her work in a nearly faultless manner, 
He regards these ladies as ¢ yual to the most accomplished 
male compositors he has ever known. His opinion was— 
as is ours—that girls may be practically instructed to be- 
come in all respects the equals of men as compositors ; 
that to accomplish thia result the same careful training 
only is necessary. Indeed, he thought there was a 
greater aptness to learn, on the part of young women 
than of boys, to learn. The gentleman alluded particu- 
larly to the facility with which these young ladies read, 
punctuated and amended difficult manuscripts, and to 
he correctness of their proofs. 





Women’s Posrrion.—Women are treated by good men 
as friends, by libertines as playthings, and by cowards 
as slaves. Women who desert the vindication of their 
own sex, are like soldiers who forsake their own cause on 
the field of battle, and standing between two armies, are 
exposed to the fire of both. Beauty, sense, and spirit are 
women’s weapons of detence ; without them they have 
nothing to shield them from being ill-treated. 





Tae Catholic clergy of Transylvania, Europe, are in- 
sisting that to repeal celibacy amongst the priesthood 
would be a most useful change, aud it most urgert, 
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SOROSIS. 
—_—_———_—— 
From the New York World of Jan. 5ta. 
THE REGULAR MEETING AT DELMONICOS—LARGE 
ATTENDANCE OF MEMBERS—RESOLU TIONS. 

THE regular mecting of Sorosis took place at Delmon- 
ico’s, and was the largest in numbers of any that has 
yet occurred. Weather seems to have no inufience in 
dampening the entbusiasm of the members of the Wo- 
man’s Club ; on the contrary, the more unpropitious the 
day, the greater is generally the turn-out. At the pre- 
sent time, mcreover, there are many topics of interest 
under discussion, and members feel that they cannot 
miss a meeting without losing eemething cf real interest 
and importance. Thus, they are fast learning to disre- 
gard wind, and rain, and hail, or snowstorms, and ouly 
consult signs and tokens to the extent of securing pro- 
tection and comlort in a waterproof. 

Up to the present time, Delmonico’s large parlors 
have afforded ample accommodation for the meetings of 
Sorosis, but the crowded apartments yesterday gave 
evidence that, if the club continues to increase as rapidly 
in pumbers and attendance as it has done recently, a larg- 
er space aud more extensive accommodations will bave 
te be provided. There must be a more than ordinary at- 
traction abouta club meeting that brings women from 
Brooklyn, Orange, Hackensack, Harlem, and other 
suburban localities on such a day as yesterday. After 
the discussion of such alunch as Delmonico alone knows 
how to provide, the meeting was called to order by Mrs, 
Croly, and Mrs, Davis was elected to the chair. The re- 
-ordivg secretary, Mrs. Wilbour, read a lengthy report o¢ 

ne proceedings of the last meeting, which was unusual. 
y interesting, and letters were read by the correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Burleigh, from Mrs. Robert Dale 
Owen, Miss Virginia Penny, and others, all of which had 
reference to topics of real and practical unportance. The 
chairman of the Business Committee, Mrs. Agnes Noble, 
«ported on several measures, ove of which was an act 

ft incorporation, by which “Sorosis’’ becomes a 
legal institution, capable of hclding property, devising 
or receiving bequests, anl protecting its name and 
cl ims egainst trespass or encroachment. 

At aprevious meeting of Sorosis, held December 7, 
the following resolutions were offered by Mre, Mary F. 
Davis, adopted, and a committee appointed to carry out 
; he purpose indicated, Among the members of that 
committee were the names of Dr. Anna Dinsmore, Mrs, 
Robort Dale Owen, and Mrs, Swisshelm. 

Whereas, Recent developments in this city and in 
other places, have called the attention of Sorosis to the 
homeless and unprotected condition of those upon 
whom, by misfortune or crime, is laid the burden of un- 
legalized maternity ; and, 

Whereas, Owing to the ostracism of public opinion, 

4 the regulations of society and government, these 
unjoriunates receive fierce condemnation and cruel 
neglect, which neglect and contumely are shared by 
their innocent offspring, who are lett to perish or 
live to swell the downward drifting lide of vice ; and, 

Whereas, The partners in theic crime, or, as is too of- 
ten the case, the authors of their misery, are unrebuked 
by society, and are not prevented by publi: opinion 
from pursuing the same free and dishonorable career as if 
virtuous, while their companions, or victims, are bereft 
of social position and debarred from all opportunity to 

etrievejtheir error and to rise to honor and preferment in 
respectable communities ; and as by this most unjust re~ 
lative position woman is driven to despondency, loss ot 
self-respec‘, and that deep despair which ullimates in 
rocklessness and ruin ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we give this subject serious and hu- 
mane consideration, and that, to tacilitate this purpose , 
a standing commitice be appointed whose duty it shall 
be to investigate the causcs of descent into this great 
evil of our civilization, and, if possible, to discover the 
means of protection and redemption from this bottomless 
pit of agony and shame. 


Resolved, That the first work of the committee shail 
be to ascertain what public provieion bas been made by 
way of bopitals and asylums, in this city and elsewhere, 
for the protection and care of the unfortunate woman ap. 
proaching maternity in consequence, it may be, of the 
first downward step; and if such wise and humane 
guardianship sholl not be fuand, to consider the ques- 
tion of the erection of such asylums and bospitals with 
the hope that the divine « qualily of mercy” may be 
extended to the erring woman no less freely than to 
the erriog man, and that the desolate and despairing, 
through whom society has dishonored the holy office of 
maternity by degrading its entire significance, and neg- 
iecting its most imperative and sacred claims, may b, 
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resouei from misery and vice, and her offspring saved 
to fillan honorable place in our great, intelligent, and 
virtuous commonweaith. 

At the meeting of December 7, a committce was also 
appointed to investigate and raport on the cause of the 
present inefficiency of household labor, and devise, if 
possible, some remedy tor the evils of which housekeepers 
universally complain. 

Mrs. Bronson read an able paper on this subject, of 
which the foilowing were the priaciple points : 

Ist. That the primal cause of the inefficiency licsin 
the &ntire want of knowledge of the work to be per- 
formed. 

2d. In the fact that domestic service is considered 
degrading. 

3d. That our household work is done by foreigners 
unacquainted with our habits and customs, and presided 
over by mistresses who have only been trained to society 
accomplishments. 

The remedy proposed is the formotion of a school or 
msfitute for the training and education of domestic ser- 
vants; and the elevation by this means of the standard of 
domestic labor. 

Mrs. Croly suggested the orginization of the House- 
keepers Prevention Bureau, tor the purpose of testing 
weights and qualities of articles of food used in families. 
The bureau is to consist of a president, a secretary, and 
board of trustecs, who at a small ennual cost should pro- 
vide un office where packages could be tested as to weight 
and a portion of their contents submitted to the analysis 
of a chemist employed for the purpose. 

Such an institution, requiring little means and a very 
small amount of machinery, would, it was thought, be 
productive of immense praetical benefit, rendering re 
tailers and manufacturers afraid of the consequences ot 
exposure, and exciting among them a spirit of praise, 
worthy emulation as to who should supply the best, 
rather than the poorest articles to their customers and 
com 1 upity generally. 

A proposition from Mrs, Wilbour to form a dramatic 
club met with great favor, especially trom the younger 
members of Sorosis. 

The Club adjourned to meet on the last Monday in 
January, at the same place, and in the meantime ac- 
cepted an imvitation for a social entertainment at the 
house of Mrs, Laura C. Bullard, Brooklyn. 

The New York Woman’s Club can hardly in future be 
charged wita doing nothing but having a ** good time.” 
If it accomplishes halt the work cut out at this one meet- 
ing it has employmeut for a couple of centurics at 
Icast. 





Just as we go to press we receive the Woman’s 
Advocate, Dayton, Ohio, Chicago Leqal News, 
and the Sorosis, all of them teeming with good 
things. We copy the following letter from the 
last mentioned, and heartily echo the good 
wishes for our cotemporary therein expressed. 


Dear Sonosis : [ saw a notice of your paper, the Sorosis, 
in our last REvoLUuTION, and, as it is an advocate of arevo- 
lution in tavor of our sex, [ think it should be supported 
by every woman who has the advancement of our caure 
at heart. 

Our only hope of emancipation and elevation is with 
oursclves and the press conducted by our sex, with 
what little help and encouragement the * lords of crea- 
tion ’’ may occasionally give us. The advancement of 
our cause has commenced earnosily, ana there should 
be no retrograde movement tor want of support. 

Let * Onward ” be our motto, until we obtain what is 
justly our right. Tar RevoLu1ion has commenced no- 
bly, and is creating quite an excitement here. I hope 
your Sorosis wiil not be long behind in point of circula- 
tion. 

You have, I hope, the good will and sympathy of a)l ; 
and may both these advocates of Woman’s cause have 
all the success they deserve. 0. A. R. 

Auburn, Oregon. 





A Madame Euphenie Frank has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for forty days for smuggling twenty-four of 
Victor Hugo’s Chatiments into France. 

We hope Victor will defend this woman as 
nobly as he did his son not long since. 





Tue Lapies’ Longevity.—Only one Revolutionary sol- 
dier left to enjoy a goverument pension, and yet 88 wid- 
ows of such soldiers still survive! Women outlive men 
because they do not systematically abbreviate life by ex- 
cessive indulgence, 








BRAIN ASSISTANCE. 





On for a little “ brain assistance !’’ some one to work in 
harmony with me! For perzeverance, tor the will, for 
the earnest determination which insures success. Then 
with that little help I could carry out my project, rise 
to nobler work, benefit my present fellow-creatures.’’ 
It was a young lady who uttered these words ; and as 
she stood watching the snow descending in tiny flakes, 
and covering the earth with its mantle, felt discouraged; 
then the music, floatiog up from the room below, served 
to make the day more dreary, for it reminded of other 
hours. The cause of her despondency was this : nearly 
two weeks from this day she had suggested the idea of 
organizing a society, it was reccived with exclamations of 
pleasure by those to whom it was told, and with a beat- 
ing, happy heart, she had that night so::ght her couch in 
hope. They met, organized, but fortwo weeks had not 
gathered, because many of the members were absent, 
Now, it was the day preceding the night they were to 
meet, and it found her not dispirited but despising 
woman’s weakness, Those who were 80 active and loud 
in commendation were now trying to discourage, and 
fain would give up without eftort. It was well to picture 
the benefits to be derived from such an organization, but 
it was another thing to obtain them. Lt was no effort to 
talk about it, bat when the time came for active service 
they shrank from the encounter, and assizned as a reason, 
* that it was no use for one to try unless all were uni- 
ted.” So one stood back, and then another, no one came 
forward to place shoulder to the wheel and say, “I'll 
do what I can,”’ but instead looked upon the project as a 
woman's undertaking, and like poor weak women, gave 
up. 

Is it any wonder woman occupies an interior position ? 
Is it any wonder she receives half her just dues? 
Is it any wonder to-day men point the finger and hisa at 
**Woman’s Richts?’’ No, for in past years flattery has 
given the desire to please, and ridicule the wish to be 
above genileman’s censure. But the day is coming, and 
tha! net far distant, when woman shall be onan equality 
with man, when she shall beard the lion in his den: 
Thanks to the noble supporters ; thanks to the noble 
advocates for * Woman’s Rights.” Poor deluded crea, 
tures that we are! to give up with little or no effort ; to 
let the few who ate struggling for their own good and 
the good of their sex, labor without assistance, to stretch 
forth no helping hand, but rather stand and ridicule, 
From the falling flakes cf saow we learn a lesson ; it is 
this, even as the succession of flakes cover the earth, so 
may we, by continued perseverance, accomplish any dc- 
sired end, And we know that they who to-day are labor- 
ing for the advancement and cducation of woman, will 
succeed. We can almost behold the day when woman 
shall, without “ unsexing herself,” withont leaving her 
**sphere,” become usefal as well as ornamental, Not 
that she is not useful now, but that she may become 
useful in other fields, The ideaof woman being obliged 
to engage in all the low pursuits of life, the idea of say- 
ing she leaves her sphere when she wishes to vote, is 
simply absurd. Woman will be woman, whatever posi- 
tion she occupies, and none of the delicacy and tact 
which is hers will be lost. Oh, for afew more brains, a 
few ideas, that I might stand with the noble few and assist 
in the great struggle! Would there were a few more 
Annas to speak to the masses | VioLa. 
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A Discovery.—Andrew Wilson has published 
a pamphlet entitled ‘“'The Workman’s Ham- 
mer.” His aim is to arouse workingmen and to 
induce them to deliver themselves from bondage 
to capitalists. So far well. But who told him 
that ‘‘the Woman’s Rights movement is one of 
the tricks of combined wealth, designed to di- 
vert the attention of the men of labor, lest they 
should examine into the cause of their oppres- 
sion?” The Chicago Liberal corrects his blun- 
der (for really it is nothing less) in this way : 

Now, we think the Women’s Rights movement is lead- 
ing women to inquire and to reasou. Befure woman suf 
frage can be established, women will have to become 
general reasoners, and as they become interested in 
the newspapers and in discussions, it appears to 
our thinking that they are travelling over the very 
same road that has csnducted the masculit2 sex so 
largely to intellectual independence. Probably one ot 
the greatest reasons why women have continued so much 
under the spell of preacher-cratt is that they hive bad 
but little of the stimulus of seli-interest so direste] as 
to induce mental activity. i. | yale 
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Grorce Wm. Curtis on ‘ PotrticaL Morat- 
iry.”—The Portland (Me.) Press notices this 
lecture given recently in that city thus : 


Geo. Wm. Curtis, the able editor of Harper's Magazine 
and Harper’s Weel:'y, and one ot the keenest minds in 
the country, lectured on Friday on “ Political Morality.”’ 
Among other good things he said that “ unscrupulous, 
clever men in politics are the most dangerous. Itison'ty 
real men of character who can be trusted, and do not 
necd watching.” He added that ‘There is one right 
that covery American citizen can enjoy, and that is to 
scratch the ticket if a man on it is not approved by him. 
Therefore it is his duly to scratch that man's name if he 
thinks he is not fit for the place. Scratch the ticke 
then. If scratching the party breaks down the party, let 
it break, sooner than send a man who has no virtue or 
principie into power, and who would only use his office 
to the injury of his country. Party managers feel a kick 
at the polls, and that is all they do feel.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Curtis said that the right of suffrage should be car- 
Tied out. There was danger in extending it, but there 
sequal danger in limiting it. He was in favor of ex- 
ending it to women. 





Crowne Ovt.—We have in type the report 
of Dr. Anna Dinsmore on Hospitals and Asy- 
lums; Authoresses to the Rescue ; What the 
Press says of Us; and other matter which we 
hope to find room for next week. 





LITERARY. 
seneciilieians 


HERALD oF HEattH: Miller, Wood & Co., Publisbesr, 
13 and 15 Laight street. $2 per year. 


The initial number for 1869 is full of good things. 





Lapirs RrposrTory : 
House. 


Boston University 
$2.60 per year. 


Publishing 


A liberal magazine, particularly suited to families be. 
longing to the denomination under whose auspices it is 
issued. 





Tue Goop Mr. Baaotetuoree. By Olive Logan. 

A pleasant story, simply told, in which the course of 
true love does run smooth. American News Co ; pub- 
lishers. 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 

Devoted to popular instruction and civilization. $1.50 
per annum, J. W. Scbemerhorn & Co., Bond street, 
New York. 





Taw Nationat 8.8. Teacner. $1.50 per year. 
cago Sunday School Union. 


Chi- 





HATHAWAY'S MAGAZINE AND ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
Fasnton. $2 per year : Hathaway No, 10 Court street, 
Brooklyn. 


THE CoMMUNIST : 


A little monthly, edited with much ability, advocating 
common property, co-operative labor, unitary homes, 
tni integral education. Fifty cents peryear. Alcander 
Langley, No, 816 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tur Home Montury. Devoted to literature and reli 
gion. A. B. Stark, Nashville, Tenn. $3 per annum, 





Perers’s MustcaL MON?HLY. 

Three dollars per annum. 30 cents, singiocooy. J. L. 
Peters, publisher, 198 Broadway, N. Y. Devoted to mu- 
sical literalure, and music. 





Our CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 
M.D. J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
A Swedenborgian work, very clear in its expositions of 

the belief of that sect regarding the Fature state. ‘ Be- 
lievers of almost any communion, though differing from 
the author on special points of doctrine aud interpreta- 
tion, will find here new, refreshing, and elevating 
thoughts.” 


By Wm. H. Holcombe, 





Sreriuity 1s Law. By Jobn H. Riddle. 

A pamphlet giving the results of of some important 
experiments with various fertilizers. It also gives a 
recipe for a special fertilizer fov the potato crop, which 
has been found, in practice, to largely increase the yie!d, 
and is thought, by further experience and a proper 
wanagement of the ground, may lead to the entire sup- 


pression of the potato disease, which has done so much 
damage to thas crop in some localitie:, the past season. 
Price, 25 cents. C. P. Livingston, Manchester, N. H. 





THE LADIES OWN MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Mrs. M. C, 
Bland, Indianapolis. 


Terms, $1.50 a year. 

“ Devoted to art, literature, dress, household economy, 
health, physical culture, and whatever tends to the prc- 
motion of true womanhood.” 





THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER. 


An industrial journal of thirty-two large quarto pages, 
well-printed, engraved, and filled with matter useful to 
all skillful workmen. Published by Western & Co., 37 
Park Row. 





Leisure Hours for, January. 


A monthly magazine, published by O’Dwycr & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. $2 per annum. 


THE MoTHER at Home. 


A new magazine edited by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and published by Horsford & Sons, 57 William street. 


THE Woman’s ADVOCATE. 


A monthly journal, published by Wm. P. Tomlinson, 
39 Nassau street, 





Our Youna Fouks. An illustrated magazine for girls 
and boys, published by Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston. 
New York: 63 Bleeker street. 


Our Youna Fouks is the very best magazine of 


the kind in America, Our most talented writers con- 
tribute, Their articles are not only bright and entertain- 
jug but full of a simple morale irresistible to young 
people. Solid facts are showered into a groundwork of 
romance, like plums iato batter pudding—and secm 
equally adapted to youthtul likings. The January num- 
ber is excellent. T. B. Aldrich begins the story of A 
Bad Boy iu his characteristic funny way ; J. 8. ‘Trow- 
bridge graphically describes the process of glass-mak- 
ing; Mrs. Mulock Craik contributes an exqusite poem, 
My Heroine, and Mra, Agassiz the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on The World We Live on, It is written iu her 
usual entertaining style, and promises well for its suc- 
cessors, 





THE BENEDICT TIME WATCH. 
cialis 

Turk cnterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their “‘ up-town ” establishment, 691 Broadway, 
an extensive and elegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches for the Fall trade of 1868, to which they in- 
vite the attention of the readers of ‘* tHe REVOLUTION ”’ 
end all others who desire a perfect TIME-KEEPER, Their 
stock comprises the various grades of the American 
Waltham and the choicest imported watches. They 
have also, in addition, a fine quality cf watch which 
they have named the “ Benediet Time Watch,’’ they 
having the supervision of the manufacture of the move- 
ments, Which are of nickel, which bas proved to be a 
metal more durable tban brass or other compound 
metals, and less liable to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
mate. This movement gives greater accuracy and re- 
quires leas repairs than the others. Their stoek of 
American Watches is unrivalled. Ali the various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 
ulated and in every respect warranted, The Messrs. 
Benedict Brothers have secured their reputation and 
extensive patronage by a strictly honorable course in 
conducting their business, selling the best of goods at 
fair pricee. We feel sale in ce ling this establish. 
ment to the consideration of our readers, ar d would say 
to all, if you want a good, relible Watch, go to Benedict 
Brothers, up town, 691 Broadway. 








Financial Department. 
THE REVOLUTION. 
VOL. IIIl.—NO, 2. 
———~>- - — 

OUGHT THE GOVERNMENT TO ISSUE 
ANY MONEY EXCEPT GOLD AND 
SILVER COINS ? 

Because it is said in the constitution that 
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‘the Congress shall have the power to coin 
money,” a doubt is sometimes expressed 
whether Congress can make money of any 
material cther than gold and silver. But the 
same cause declares that Congress shall have 
the power to ‘‘ regulate the value thereof.” 

Now it has long becn supposed that the value 
of the coins is fixed by the amount and kind of , 
metal in them ; and as the law makes it neces- 
sary to have them of a specific fineness and 
weight in order to make them a tender, it has 
seemed plausible enough that the value inheres 
in the metal. But in reality the value of coins, 
as money, consists in their being legally able to 
buy property, and to be lent on imterest, and 
the amount of interest which can be had for their 
use determines how much they are worth, 
When money is scarce, and 2 gold dollar can be 
lent for eighteen per cent. per aunnm, instead 
of #ix per cent., the gold dollar will be worth 
three times as much as when it was lent for six 
per cent., and this without any addition of gold 
to the dollar, or any difference in the labor re- 
quired to mine and coin it. The same is true of 
paper dollars; with our present monetary syr- 
tem, under which, at any time, paper dollars 
can be withdrawn from public use, and money 
made scaree, the rate of interest will rise so 
that a paper dollar can be lent at three, four or 
five, or ten times more than the usual rate of in- 
terest. The paper dollar will then buy more 
property, more labor, und 18 just as much more 
valuable as money than it was at six per cent. in- 
tcrest, as the gold dollar is more valuable under 
the same circumstances, It is not the material 
of which the money is made that determines 
how much value there is in the money, but the 
power given it by the less or greater rate of in- 
terest to buy less or more property and labor, 
and to gather less or more of the productions ot 
labor to pay the interest or use. 

It appears, then, from the practical working 
of the money we have, that the-amount and 
fineness of the metal in the coins does nol reg- 
ulate their value. And it is impossible that 
the value of money should be uniform while 
only a limited amount is allowed for the wants 
of trade. So long as enough can be hoarded to 
make the rate of interest rise, or so long as 
enough can be issued without provision for 
lending or funding any surplus at the estab- 
lished rate, so that the rite of interest is liable 
to fallin consequence of the superabundance, 
the value of the money is not regulated. Now, 
it is one of the most important functions of 
government to regulate the value of money, for 
money is the foundation of all contracts ; and 
the value of the property and labor of every per- 
son in the nation is determined by this legal 
standard. ‘The rate of interest is the standard, 
as much as the number of feet or inches in the 
yard is the standard of measure for cloth. 

{t is clearly impossible tor the governmené to 
have any control over the value of money, if 
that money be gold and silver coin, The coin 
in the couutry is computed to be about $300,- 
000,000 ; but be it less or more, it is plain, 
first, that if it were all in active circulation there 
is not enough to transact the business of the 
people ; and ¥econd, that a few rich men or 
corporations could easily withdraw enough of 
it from public use to cause the greatest incon- 
venience and distress to the whole body of pro- 
ducers and distributers.- There seems to be 
little need of saying that the rate of interest 
cannot and will not be kept uniform at a just 
rate by the banks and bankers who have hereto - 
fore had control of the issue of paper money in 
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the various states. Past experience suffices to 
assure us of that. The only possible way to 
regulate the value of money is to have it issued 
by the General government, and made of a cheap 
and abundant’ material, so that the rate of in- 
erest need not rise because there is not material 
enough to make the money that is needed to 
supply the people. ‘The credit of the govern- 
ment, backed by the taxable property of the 
country, or by specifie prices ofp roductive land, 
can be as well, nay, far better, expressed on 
paper than on expensive and troublesome 
metals. Make this money a legal tender for 
all debts, public and private, which shall not 
have been heretofore expressly made otherwise 
payable ; issue it on the mortgages of indivi- 
duals on their productive lands, or in payment 
of public indebtedness where this may lawfully 
be done ; tuen provide government bonds at a 
low rate of interest to fund whatever excess the 
people may not need to keep in circulation, and 
therefore return for investment, and the rate of 
interest can never fall much below nor rise much 
above the rate paid by the government. This 
provision to issue on sufficient security and 
at a low rate of interest all the money that may 
be called for by the people, and to fund at nearly 
the same low vale any surplus that may be re- 
turned, is the sole way in which it is possible for 
the Congress to regulat> the value of money. 
Therefore, as the reenlation of the value of 
the moncy is of the first consequence to the 
welfare of the people, and is a high power ex- 
pressly reserved to Congress, and since money 
made of the gold and silver metals cannot be 
regulated in value, the clause in the constitu- 
tion, ** The Congress shall have the power to 
coin money,” ought to be consirued ia a large 
sense, instead of in a merely mechanical way 
which will defeat the additional and not less im- 
portant power given to Cougiess to ‘* regulate 
the value thereof.” 





POWERS OF CONGRESS UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


From Kellogg's New Monetary System. 

Tar Constitation declares, Art L, See. VII, 
5, “That the Congress shall have the power to 
coin money, regulate the valuc thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights ond 
measures.” Sec. X., L, ** No state shall coin 
money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver a tender in payment of debts.” 
It is clear that Congress has the constitutionsl 
right to coin money, and revulate its value ; to 
emit b'lls of credit, and to mike anything tt 
chooses a tender in paymentot debts. This re- 
sefved right makes it the daty of the General 
government to provide the money of the na- 
tion ; and it is, accordingly, bound to make 
money in quantities adequate to the wants of 
business, and to institute it in a way which will 
secure the effectual regulation of its value. 
The constitution as plainly calls for the exer- 
cise of the Federal power for this purpose, as 
for the fixing of the standards of weights and 
measures. Sec. X., [., declares that the states 
have noright to coin money, emit bills of 
credit, or make anything but gold and silver a 
tenderin payment of debts. Bank bills are bills 
of credit, and very hazardous ones too; for 
millions of them are issued without being repre- 
sentalives of property, and many bolders have 
sustained great losses by their failure. Accord- 
ing to the constitution, the state governments 
have no right to establish banks, and impose 
this hazard and loss wpon the people ; they 
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have infringed the province of the General 
government. Having themselves no constitu- 
tional right to issue bills of credit, they can 
certainly have no power to delegate such right 
to others. 





ANUTHER VIEW. 
a 

A writer, signed R. W. IL., in your paper of 
Dec. 17th, says Lis “ reading of the constitu- 
tion differs widely from that of John Maguire, 
Esq., of St. Louis, Mo., whose opinions are 
quoted in Tar Revonurion of Noy. 19th, Mr. 
Maguire says : *‘ Congress has enacted that these 
four different substances may be used in mak- 
ing money, to wil: gold, silver, nickel and 
copper, and may not a filth substance be used ? ” 
to which R.W. H. answors: ** Certainly, if it 
can be coined.” KR. W. TL. grants the power of 
Congress to make money of any material, but 
it must be comed.” The constitution, says R. 
W. H., ‘demands for Congress only the power 
to coin money.” But the constitution does not 
specify the material that Congress may use to 
make money. The constitution also declares 
that Congress shall have power to regulate the 
value of money, and fix a standard of weights 
and measures, The length of the yard, the 
pound weight or ton weight, the quarts in a 
bushel, and the square feet in the acre, all are 
fixed by Conzress. But the materials to be used 
making these measures of weight and quantity, 
are not defined by law and are of little corse- 
quence if they are convenient for the purpose ; 
that is to say, if the yard-stick is 36 inches in 
length, it will measure cloth according to the 
legal standaad, and it is of no consequence that 
it be made by coining it out of metal or that it 
be of any particular material. The word coin is 
as applicable to nails cut oul of iron, ox tin patty- 
pans coined out of tin plate, or railroad bag- 
gage checks coined oul of brass, as to money. 
Dictionaries are examined fora definilion of the 
word cvin. Some define it ‘* Coiaer—coiner to 
coin, to cut out of metal, to stamp with a die— 
to coin money,” ete. Now Mexican and Spanish 
dollars are money—but are they coin? That 
money is not made by coining it, and the word 
coin has more application to cut Baily and rail- 
road checks than to Mexican or Spanish dollars 
that have been made by melting the metal and 
casting itina mould. R. W. H. invokes See. 
10 of the constitution, which declares that 
no state shell make anything but gold and silver 
coin @ legal tender in the payment of debts. 
Now as Congress has power to make money and 
the government is bound to pay its debts in 
money, where isthe government tu get money 
unless Congress directs it to be made ; and in- 
asmuch as Spanish and Mexicaa dollars are 
not made by coining and onr imeney a legal 
tender in the payment of debts the prohibitions 
in tenth section of the constitucies is rendered 
nugatory. 


But power is given to Congress to regulate the 
value of money. Congress may therefore rezu- 
late 1t by passing a law that will mako half 
an ounce of silver or sx grains of gold instead 
of twelve a dollar, Or it may pass a law 
that one ounce of iron shall be a legal dollar 
when the national certificate is put upon it, 
stating that itis one dollar or ten dollars ; and 
if that certificate be imparted to iron, the cer- 
tificate that makes gold and silver money, svb- 
stances that did not possess any of the proper- 
ties or powers of money, before the certificate 
was coined, stamped, struck with a die, or print- 
ed upon them by authority of Congress, thé iron 








dollar would have the same lezal value and pos- 
sess all the properties and powers of moncy 
as much as the gold or silverdollar. But objec- 
tion would be made to iron beiug used, not thati 
would be any more inconvenient than gold, but 
the metal being abundant the certificates could 
be more readily counterfeited. Then use a 
substanse more convenient and that could net 
be certified so readily. Make choice of that sub- 
stance and guard against counterfeiting by all 
the precautions that genius and talent can suz- 
gest. 

It is as clearly the duty of the Federal gov- 
ernment to furnish the people with a national 
legal tender circulating medium called money, 
and in sufficient amount to carry on business 
as to fix a uniform legal standard of weights and 
meusures, J. M. 
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THE MONEY MARKET 

was stringent in the early part of the week, but became 
easy at the close at 6 to 7 per cent., the supply offering 
being fully equal to the demand, The weekly bank state- 
mont is favorable ; the specie ia increased $6,648,608 ; 
legal tenders $2,244,707 ; dc posits $7,418,014 ; while the 
loans are decreased $257,495, and the circulation $35,453. 

Tie following table shows th: changes in the New 
Yous city banks this week compare. with the preceding 
week : 


dan. 2. Jan. % Diflerencer. 
Loans, $259,090,058 $957,792,062 Der, $297,495 
Specie, 290,736,122 27,381,730 Tne. 6,618,603 
Cirenlation, — 34,879,609 31,344,156 Dee. 35,453 


Deposits, 180,400,415 
Legal-tenders, 49,896,421 


187,908,539 Tae. 
66,141,128 Tne. 


7,418,014 
2,244,707 


TUL GOLD MARKET 


was firm throughout the week, closing on Saturday at 
185', to 1354). 

Tie Auctustions ia the 2oll market for the week were 
as follows : 


Openine. Highost. Lowest. Closme, 
Monday, Jan. 4, 1354, 135 '4 35 135!, 
Tuesday, 5, 135! 151; 134% 134% 
Wednesday, 6, 135 135+, 1547, 185 
Thursday,7, 134, 13574 14513 1354 
Friday, 8, 13514 1354 13H 1347, 
Saturday, 9, 1354 1354 155 '¢ 1354 


THE POREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 

was quiet at the close at 109%; for prime bankers 60 days 
sterling bills and 110°; tor sight; Fraves ov Paris bankers 
lony 5.16', to 5.15%, aa) suort 61334 to 5.13%. 


THE RATLWAY SHARE MARKET 


was unusually buoyant and advanced at the close in most 
of the leading stocks, the chict features being Rock Is- 
land, Paciiie Mail, and Toledo and Wabash. 

The tollowing are the closing quotations : 


New York Central, 157'; to 157!3 ; Erie, 393; to $9 ; 
Hudson River, 136 to 137; Reading, 947; to 95 Ohio 
& Miss., 3415 to 34'; ; Mich. South, 91'/ to 9114 ;/Cleve. 
& Pittsburg, 837; to 84; Cleve, & T. ledo, 104'{ to104'4 ; 
Rock Island, 127'; to 127!¢; Mil. & St. Paul, 7234 
to72% ; de. preferred, 9134 to 92; North Western, 
84 to BI; do, proferved, 87°, to 877; ; Fort Wayne, 
119%f to 120; Wabasa, 624; to 625;; Western Union 
Tel., 335; to 33°% ; Pacific Mail, 12314 to 12334 ; Adams 
48 to 49; Quicksilver, 22 to 25; Canton, 52‘; to 6244 ; 
Mariposa, 5 to6 ; do. preferred, 20'4 to 2054. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES 


were strong and active at the close, the 1862’s advaneing 
to 113, and 1867's to 10874. 


Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 


United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 100% to 101 ; 
United States sixes, 1831, registered, 110% to 111; 
United States sixes, coupon, 112'; to 12%: United 
States five. twenties, revistered, 10814 to 10334 ; United 
States five-twentics, coupon, 1862, 112% to 3; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1864, 109% to 
109'; ; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1865, 
1u9\ to 110; United States five-twenties, coupon, new, 
1865, 108'; to 108% ; Unitel States five-twenties, 
coupon, 1867, 10834 to 108% ; United States five-twen- 
ties, coupon, 1868, 108% to 109; United States ten 


























forties, registerod, 1037; to 104; United States ten, 


forties, coupon, 10674 to 107. 
THE CUSTOM DUTIES 


for the weck were $1,965,000 in gold against $1,360,000 
$1,249,000 and $1,564,848 for the preceding weeks. Tho 
imports of merchandise for the week were $3,537,413 
in gold against $3,181,959, $3,875,805, and_$1,792,245 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
for the week were $1,926,240 in currency against $3,023,- 
609, $3,336,000, and $3,202,177 for the preceding weeks. 
The exports of specie were $615,623 against $222,315, 
$608,790, and $272,545 for the preceding weeks. 
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Sila VOICES. 


A VOLUME OIF POEMS IN THREE PARTS. 
By Warren Sumner Bartow. 


A philosophical, daring assault against Bigotry and 
Superstition, which would not have been tolerated fifty 
years ago, is now sought for, and extensively read by 
the people. 


With clegant type and binding, the price is cheap 
($1.25, postage 16 cents), Published by White & Co., 
Washington street, Boston, and 544 Broadway, N. Y. 
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: CONVENTION—DAY JOURNAL. 
Published Monthiy by the 


CHILDREN’S PROGRESSIVE LYCEUM OF ST. LOUI4, 
MO. 

Devoted to educational reform, and tke interests of 
SPIRTUALISM, 48 represented by the ProarRessivE Ly- 
CEUM MOVEMENT. 

Terms (postage paid), $3.00 per 100 copies, in advance. 
Single subscription 60 per year “ 

We offer each Lyceum that will subscribe tor a suffi- 
cient number of copies, to supply its members a Dr- 
PARTMENT in this JouRNAL. Elect an Editor tor your 
department who shall send your Carp, with uames ot 
Oflicers and Leaders, and selections from ‘‘ Answers to 
questions,” etc, 

Send your communications early in the month, 

Address EDWAKD Pb. FENN, 

1-4 3,018 Dickson strect, St. Lous, Mo. 


H's E’S QUARTERLY. 


L. A. HINE, of Cincinnati, O., has issued the first 
number of a Quarterly Jouraal of 80 pages, at 40 cents, 
or 10 copies tor $3; by the year, $1.50, or 5 copies for 
$7; 12 for $15; and 20 for $20. It isdevoted to such re- 
forms as gro to the bottom of things and are calculated to 
make every one earn his own living, It shows how Labor 
is plundered of more than half its worth, and how those 
who produce all may be able to get all. Down with 
Land Monopoly, National Banks, Indirect’ Taxation and 
laws for the collection of debt, and up with Homes for 
all, graded taxation on surplus wealth and incomes, and 
co-operation of the working classes to take the govern- 
meut into their own hands, 


WINTER 


(CLOTHING. 


LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
Every Novelty of Style and Material, 
ed at FREEMAN & BURR’S 
Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits, 
LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’S 
Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats, 
LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’S 
Fine Piece Goods tor Orders to Measure, 
LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURRS 
Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods. 


——— eee at FREEMAN & 
BURR’'S. 





NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enable 
GENTLEMEN in any part of the country to order 
tneir CLOTHING direct from us, with the certainty 
of receiving PERFECT FITTING garments, 

Rules and Price List mailed free on application. 

FREEMAN & BURR’S Clothiag Warehouse, 
+ 124 FULTON and No, $0 NASSAU STS., N. Y, 


RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THEIR 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


&T Paes. 





NINE TMUNDRED AND SIXTY MILES 


(f the line West from: Omaha are now completed, and 
work is going on through the Winter, and there can be 
no doubt that the whole 


GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
WILL BE OPEN FOR BUSINESS IN THE SOMMER OF 1869, 


The regular Government Commissioners have pro- 
nounced the Union Pacific Railroad to be FIRST CLASS 
in every respect, and the Special Commission appointed 
by the Presidont says : 

«Taken asa whole, TIE UNION PACLEIC RAILROAD 
HAS BELEN WELL CONSTRUCTED, AND TILE GENE- 
RAL ROUTE FOR THE LINE EXCEEDINGLY WELL 
SELECTED. ‘The onergy and porseverance with which 
the work has been urged forward, and the rapidity with 
which it has been executed are without parallel m his- 
tory, and in grandeur and magnitude of undertaking ik 
has never been equalled.”’ The report conclades by saye 
ing that “the country has reason to congratulate itself 
that this great work of national importance is so rapidly 
approaching completion under such favorable auspices.’* 


By its charter, the Company is permitted to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as 
the Government Bonds, and no more. ‘These Bonds are 
a First Mertgage upon the whole road and all its equip- 
ments. Such a mortgage upon what, for a long t.me, 
will be the only railrvad connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific States, takes the highest rank as a safe security. 

The price for the present is PAR. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York 
AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICE, NO 20 NASSAU S8T., 

AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, BANKER’, NO 59 WALL ST. 
And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Pampblets with full particulars will be sent on appli- 

cation. 
Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through 
local agents, will look to them for their sufe delivery. 
JOUN J. CISCO, Treasurer, Now York. 
January J, 18¢9. 


mune SOROSIS. 


A WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





Published every Saturday, at 104 Randolph street, 
Chicago, by 
MRS. M. L. WALKER & CO., Editors and Proprietors. 


TERMS: 


One Copy ONC YOAP..... cece eeeeeees 2.00 
BU CNN aac ccsiecnnceeceienn'escs 16.00 
Twelve Copies, one yerr........-..¢. 24.00 





Devoted to the best interests of woman. The organ of 
no party or ciique, independont in politics, fearless in 
criticism, and filled with choice hterature, original and 
selected, It'should be found in every household, for it 
is a paper eminently pure in tone, and contains 16 pages 
of choice reading, consisting of Stories, Poems, Fashions, 
and all matters of particular interest to woman, 

n@” A premium for every subscriber, from Planchette 
to an organ. Copies sent tree, 1-4 
myoik COMMUNIS't— 

Published monthly, by the Reunion ComMuntty, 
now successfuily establi-hed in Southwest Missouri— 
advocates common property, co-operative labor and 
unitary homes. Fifty cents per year. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address 

ALCANDER LONGLEY, 





816 Chestuut street, 8 Louis Mo 
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QO’ YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869. 
The following are sume of the principal features of 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869: 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. By T. B. ALpnRicH. 
One of the Brightest and most entertaining stories 
ever written for youthful readers, 

GARDENING FOR GIRLS, By the Author of * Six 
Hundred Dollars a Year,’’ 

HOW TO DO IT. By Epwarp Evererr Hate. A 
series of articles for young folks—suggesting How to 
Talk ; How to Read ; How to Write ; How to Travel ; 
How to Act in Society, and How to Work, 

THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. A valuable series of ar 
ticles, by Mrs. Pror. Aaassrz, telling about Coral Is- 
lands, Coal Deposits, Earthquakes, etc, 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE GREAT NAVI. 
GATORS, VOYAGERS, AND DISCOVERERS. By 
JAMES PARTON. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By J. H. A. Boner. Articles o 
great intero.t and value on ** The Mound Builders o 
the West. ‘“ ‘The First New England Thanksgiving.’ 
‘Salem Witcheraft.”” ‘King Philip’s War.”’ “ Pere 
Merquette and the Mississippi Explorations.’’ 

GLASS-MAKING, COAL-MINING, SHIP-BUILDING, 
WATCH-MAKING, and other attractive Branches o 
Industry. By. J. T. Trowpbnier. 

NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. By the Author o 
“The Seven Little Sisters,”’ also by W. F. G. SHanKs 
and Cares J. Foster. 

DECLAMATIONS. By Rev. Enisan KELLoae, 

NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. By the 
best Artists, 

REGULAR OR OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS from 
Mrs. Stowe, Mas. Diaz, Miss MuLock, Mrs. Wuir- 
NEY, Mrs. Aust: N, Miss PHewps, ‘‘ SopHie May,” Mrs 
WELLS, Mrs. THAxter, “ AUNT FANNY,’’ Mrs. WEEKS 
Miss Prescort, and other popular writers, 
aa TERMS: $2 a year in advance ; 3 copies, $5; 6 

copies, $8; 10 copies, $15. ATLANTIC MonTHLY and 

Our Youna Fouks together, $5. 

*,* A copy of “Our YounG FoLks"’ for 1869 will be 
seut gratis to any person who will act as Agent for the 
Magazine and procure a Club for ii. Specimen Copy, 
Preminm List, Circulars, ete., seut free on application 

FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
(Successors to TrcKNok & FIELDS.) 
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B E N &E 
TIME 
WATCHES. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
JEWELERS, 


No, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 


Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very low 


price. Send for price list. 


THE “BENEDICT'S TIME WATCH,” 
Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
commend it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introdnce it thronghout the country, we 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases. Reference, Tae INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 


691 BROADWAY. 
M UNSON’S 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY CLASSES 
IN 
PHONOGRAPHY. 


Anew Elementary Class in Phonography will be opened 
at room 14, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, on 
Monday evening, January 11th, 1869, at 8 o’clock. 

Terms, for course of twenty lessons, $10 in advance. 

Gentlemen are admiited on the same terms as ladies. 

For particulars apply,at the office of J, E. Munson, No. 
117 Nassau street, New York, or at the Library. 

ISS CATHERINE TELLER, BROCK- 
PORT, N. Y., Translator of German into English, 
Essays, books, advertisements translated accurately, 
Address as above, 
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E MPIRE SEWING MACHINE, 
LOCK STITCH, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE 
AT THE 


GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


In New York, Oct, 26, 1867, 
AND HIGHEST PREMIUM FOR 


BEST MANUFACTURING MACHINE 
AT 


PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867. 


FMPIRE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
294 Bowery, New York, 


Between Houston and Bleecker streets. 


Hom LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS. 


This Company does not present “ greater advantages 
to its Policy-Holders thau any other Company in the 
country.” Bat for every feature which an intelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine before 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 
designed tor bis loved ones when he has left, the HOME 
will compare favorably with any other. 

BECAUSE : 

Its Directors are amoung the first men for character and 
weal\h in the country. 

Its aesets are as larve, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Its membership is as carefully selected as that of any 
company. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that its directors are all personal/y interested in its affairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not confined to certain degre 2s of long- 
titade, but are free to travel aud reside where they 
please. 

Its profits or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDED to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto. 

Its members are pever required to pay more than two 
thirds of the premium, the balance remaining as a per- 
manent loan (withont notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Ite funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionabic and reliable form, 

Iis expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 

It pays every honest claim on its tunds with the ut- 
most promptitude, 

It resists every attempt to rcb its members by dis- 
honest claims, or blackwailing protences. 

For further reasons, see Pamphlet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 


OFFICERS: 


WALTER 8, GRIFFITH, President. 

GEORGE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FPROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 
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ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 

New Marble Fire-proof Baukivg House, Nos. 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Cooper Inst1- 
TUTE. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

Onc dollar received on deposit. 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, anj 
Octuber, and nioneys deposited on or before the 20th of 
these months draw interest from the ist of the same, 

ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 

T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 


(HEAP PRINTING, . 
33 Beekmen St_ top floor 








LIFE INSUR- 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN 
ANCE. 


HE HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 231 Broapway, New York, 
Ineures lives upon Homamopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
priuciples, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
responsible compsny,—ezeecpl the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non- 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits! are leas than those of any cther company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
iing, the assured being required only ia such cases to 
advise the company of change of business or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 

ALL POLICIES NON FORFEITABLE. 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDFNDS ALL CASH. 


This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fila which flow trom Life Insurance, bas another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the s) mpathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, Ly insuring iv the only purely Homao- 
pathic Company in the Auiantic States, 

fomen taken at the same rates as men. 


All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubled. 

Send for Uirculars and Tables, 





bD. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
EDW. A. STANSRURLY, Secretary. 
A. HALSLY PLUMMER, Ass’t. Fco’y. 
STEWART L. WOODPORD, Counsel, 
KE. M. KeLLoaa, M.D. 
J. W. Mireweu, M.D. } Medical Examiners, 
At office ‘daily trom 2M. to 2 P.M. 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 

Dr. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 

REYNELL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

CuaR_es G, Wicutman, Bristol, Coun. 

A. M. Warp, 220 Chapel street, New Haven. 

8. H. SvarForp, Marietta, Uhio, tor the Siates of Ohio 
and West Virginia. 

P. H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D. C. 

Ep. W. PHILLIPs, 69 Second stroet, Baltimore, Md. 

Joun W. MARSHALL, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 
States 

Invina Van Waart, Jr., Pittsfield, 
Counties of Maseachuretts, 

D. KE. & A. W. Smrrn, Concord, for N. H. 


for four Western 


HH B. STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 
Notary Puatic, New Yor. 
ILLIAM GARDNER, TREASURE CITY 
0., White Pine District, Lander Co., Nevada, 
offers his services to give reliable information in relation 
to the Minera! Resources of this district, 
Correspondence is respectfully solicited for the pur- 
chase and sale of mining property. 
Samples of * ore can be scen at the office of THE 
REVOLUTION,’ 


| SMITH 8 WATER CURE. 

Pie Hygeian Home is situated on the eastern slope 

of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with puve au, 

soft water, dry walks, grand scenery, und all the home 

comforts to make life happy. ‘The cure is easy of access 

by railroad. Come either to Reauing, Pa., or Harrisburg, 
thence to Wernersville, on meseeey | Val.cy Railroad. 
Address all letters to SMITH, M.D., 

__-Wemnenwvilie, Berka Co,. Pa. 


Bex BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lane. 


All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private uso, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call or send your orders. 








KX" OF CALIBAN AND SIYLOCK ; 


A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, KNIGHT, TOURNEY AND CPRU- 


— = 


Tt treats Catholicism, Universalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Spiritualism, Woman’s Rights and Free- 
Divorce as candidly as Hepworth Dixon or Parton. 

Treats of the Woman Question in more aspects than 
any other work of its size.—Revolution, Oct. 8, 

Singularly prof 1, and cr 1 full of thoughts. 
Affords volumes of suggestions.—Bauner ot Light. 

One ot the most astonishing and mysterious books 
ever issued. Bold sometimes brilliaut.—Pbila. City Item. 

Large 8 vo. 75 cents, postpaid. American News Co., 
New York ; A. Winch, Phila. ; N. E. News Co., Boston. 

[see advertisement Oct. 8. ! 15 17 


port. 





M 0 N M 0 U TH 
NEW JERSEY, 
ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind of manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication witb the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in differcut states, and unimproved 
land, in large or smali tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
erp and Western States. 

Inguive of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York, 


D* TRALL'S HE ALTH INSTITUTE, 


FLORENCE HPIGHTS, 4. J. 
Embraces a Hospital Department tor invalids ; a College 
Department for the Medical education of men aud wo- 
men (both are admitted on equal terms) and a Hygienic 
Pamily Boarding-School for Boys and Giris, City Office 
No. 95 Sixth,-NeAv. Y. Send stamp tor Circulars. 





_ NG AND STEREOTYPING, 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND JOB WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
EVERY FACILI®Y FOR QUALITY AND DESPATCH, 
ELWARD O. JENKINS, 
20 North William street, 


i3- ly New York, 


M™ MARY PECKENPAUGH, M.D., 


910 LOCUST STRERFT, ST. LOUIS, 
Besides u veveral practice, gives special attention to all 
diseases of women, and to tbe duties of an Accoucheuse . 





LtXPENMEYR & BROTHER, 





PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 





ALL KINDS AND SI7ES OF Fares MADE TO CuSES. 


Beevers TIME TABLE for - month 





has every train, station, st t 
City Map sent by mail, 25 conts, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
69 Broadway, N. x 


R 1c i AND RACY. READING ; SCIENTI- 
Fic, LITERARY; ALL FOR THE ¥AMILY. — 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for December con- 
tains Henri Rochefort, Editor of the Paris Lanlern; Dr. 
F. Williamson; Frau Maric Simon, her work on the 
battle ficld ; Archbishop Manning ; Rev. Dr. Stockton ; 
Phrenology in the School-room ; the Human Body ; 
Earning a Wite; Inhabitants of Brazil; Do as others 
do; Miraculous Healing ; Religion and Nature; Pro- 
gress in Co-operation; The Mink. The 49th Volume 
commences next pumber. Terms, $3a year. Newsmen 
have it. Address 3, R. WELLS, No, 339 Broadway, New 
Tork. 21-2 








MHE STATE. LE AGUE, A POLITICAL 
Temperance Journal--1sth Volume—$2 per year 
less to Clubs. Forty columns, eight pages. Every 
father should provide his boys with this radical sbeet. 
Clabs desived. Write us. 
CARSON & GARDNFR, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


RS. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 
Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey Cily. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m. and 7 to 9 
p.m. 
Special attention to female dis»ases, 





21 ly 





